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Mr Henry \'2Pi ; 
Emancipator Wiis please copy. 
The Emanc'f 
The 
experience of the last two years has not 
ay rd It has been a hard experience, but 
Lo hieb was much needed both by the editor 
hict ar 
st caoeiates. ‘They have been years roarked 
py ‘afflicting developements, to be sure; 
pany ¢ io) 


ements which, by the light 
philosophy of reform, 
psight they bave given some of us into 
in machinery, have more than recompensed 
_ 1 itable mischief. Hundreds of us have 
7 4 i that time to detect seeds of bigotry and 


P the y were develoy 


‘ey have shed upon the 


and the ! 


ny" lean aaew® on where we hacl looked for ; nothing but 
3m religion and undefiled” and to discover much 
in Aected virtne and unalloyed principle where in 
RINGS 4 chort-sightedness We had Letore seen little else 
hoseness and hypocrisy. Supposing that we 
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Editor's Port Fol 
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By 0. 8. Fe 


od the meshes of politics and sect, and 

» on the mount of absolute principle, 

: pu ives entangled ina purty almost as 

' " minded as any we had left,—and enlisted 
nents which, though not avovedly political, 
. both in their spirit and appliances, 
the country. Thinking that we had 
lonted a philosophy as broad as the universe, and 
ot «the sun, we found, instead, that we had 
A “9 1, system which, carried out to its legiti- 
sult in the gloomiest 
of ancient theology. Though assuming the 
sing we had received the doctrines, 
f beings, Jesus Curist, we found 
lcating precepts and enforcing prac- 
t from his life-giving prinviples, as 
from light. Led on by the destructive 
f eect, and encouraged by the nature of the 

» we bad excited, we adopted one mode 

ve afer another, until, at last, as the grand 

‘hot and climax of our system, we came to de- 

« whole classes of our orothers and sisters 

ves, and adulterers, and pirates, art murder- 
much coolness as if the keys of St. 

Peer were in our pocket, and the secrets of all 
yd been disclosed to us by a special revela- 


truly 80 


vip eonsequences, would re 
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ioneer has wholly outgrown this sys- 
as vet be usserted without some 
shatement; for the poisonous influences of doc- 
‘ines so foreign toa healthful mind is not easily 
wecovered from. The system of indiscriminate de- 
peiation, Wholesale abuse, coarse invectives, and 
ted destructiveness, which characterizes 
J with which this paper has, till within the 
t six or seven months, been very properly iden- 
ind of which it will presently become the 

et,) the writer now repudiates in tote. For in- 
stance, the idea of calling the clergy of this country, 
ved though they are to a fearful extent in the 

guilt ofevery popular sin,) a ‘ brotherhood of thieves,’ 
{all military men a brotherhood of murderers, 

| cians a brotherhood of knaves, and all 
olders a brotherhood of demons, and all flesh- 
aters a brotherhood of cannibals, and all grog-sel- 
es a brotherhood of assassins, and so on,—though 
ce seemed to him just the thing, affects him 
s the very ne plus ultra of all that is absurd: 
and je would be hartily ashamed of himself, but 
or the experience he has got by it, that he was ev- 
er led into such practices, though he acted in obe- 
etoacoarse philosophy and a coarser logic, 
have bound hin for the last few years, (against 
nceasing protest of bis better nature,) like a 
l'hank heaven, the spell is now broken, and 


1} 
hardly 


and wont 





daveh 


bow 


whi 


reathes freer,’ 
NORTHERN WHITE SLAVERY 

Ye take the following extract from a communica- 
irked by all the characteristics of pro-slavery, 
was recently published in the Lynn Pioneer : 
Where have been the Abolitionists ? that class of 
*rsous, Who, of all others, we have a right to look 
raid and sympathy? They have sadly disap- 
led us, With but few exceptions, they have 
thing todo with the movement. I have it 
one, Who I think knows, that the * Liberator’ 


Wei net even exchange with the * Voice of Industry.’ 


dust think of 


it! The organ of the Mass. Anti- 

Savery Society will not even exchange with the 
it the New-England Workingmen’s Associa- 
Ihave repeatedly heard it said by persons 

Wo have left the Anti-Slavery ranks, that Wm. 
Liovd Garrison, and the leaders of the Anti-Slavery 
jerty, while they are opposed to Southern black 
“avery, are in favor of Northern while slavery. And 
‘ve they not some reason for coming to this 
ctusion’ What have Abolitionists ever done to 
~ tee the people that they are in favor of their 
rr « tr except denounce them for not turning 
“onwis? Have they attended their Conven- 


WOls * ra 
8? Havethey not rather looked upon the move- 


ey “Ht Jealousy? "They have not aided us with 
td the New lhe Mass. Anti-Slavery Society 
bould he « gland Workingmen’s Association 

, Composed of the same persons. They 


he oe and the same thing. When this is 
tal then. ’ he ul work successfully together, but 
Lhave b wr can expect to accomplish much. 
eee 1a faith iD that man 8 Anti-Slavery who 
feels no red ae with the Southern slave, and 
heart bles ney ly for the Northern slave ; whose 

at the Wrongs inflicted on the Virginia 


fay 


gies an yet who can contemplate coolly and in- 
iy You! Shew, M.D hen — eo and sufferings of the Lowell 
2 Norther, tl have but litt patience with the 
dited by D. Mack bet aod’, . ea who is grumbling about his hard 
ontributors. Banach, deh all in his power to fusten the 
‘ane Book, OY at rae chains still tighter upon the limbs of 

the Engtieb a Abolitionists then mingle with the 

, allen, 


the History af W 


( their Conventions, and instil the prin- 


Caen 
a Abolitionism into them, and show them 


tines 1, we COMtending for the same thing. Con- 
Philothes. o Ne hy, Northern laborer of this, (which you can 
f Letters 4 Wok of J standing aloof from them,) and the 
con, Part jot and? Wes meceasful is accomplished. He who 
‘eth Panisbmes® | tes the Souther ow for the Northern laborer, 
a new work.) Ps Make 1 mere an incaleuable ameunt af 
stitutionalily of 5 mdent, and * pray. « laborers free and inde. 
"ependent, - TY make the Southern slave free and 
All from his kin ro hand-cuffs and fetters will then 
jane CY Wl no nee aod our otherwise happy coun- 
Old Poets, by ** the —_— be a bye-word among the nations 
: Capi 4 union of Let allthen strive to bring about 
»in’s Works 08 Meter, and > oY Sbolitionists and the Northern Ja- 
& Mat shall be a happy day for bumanity. 
arses, Sermon 4 
.k Books, Station , r neti ee 
25 Cort om the Wore 
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ae ee Garriso . : . 
AToR k aceg ‘ians held a Convention in town last 
LI et « nner id ‘0 previous notice in the Whig and 
Chane, fr Meer of ne Papers. Mr. Moody appears to be 
uson, Nor! . rm in these disunion gatherings. 
Lowelli—Be & Pe could he divest himself of those im- 
AB: ,antwene ’ "led ing, See Which old organization. has 
can f Wheethren fie mind, sg work wonders for 
e ade. ‘2g i, Haar 
és ‘ tio, 4 But in his present quixotic 
we provident tite tone the ministry, the chaste, Wii 
P ng “hee Union, he will effect no more 
e- York ah ® the wml tof La Mancha in his attack up- 
PP uneran. Cubed possession of the floor, and 
n, West Greet thei some wholesome truths, viz: that 
nen ji Them f RH the Uni tng the Chureh, and political parties, 
Andrew's Settheeme they ought to be Inboring to bring 
M. M’ Kim, ‘ Deipation of the staves, and to promote 
tonvslle. Lather Pj of man, 
jana. ° he cay MOUtY, bY far the most caustic speaker 
of strolling actors, said, ainong other 


ester (Liberty party) Gazette. 
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things, that the Worcester editors dared not come 
into their ‘free meeting’ and confront them face to 
face ; but when they were gone, they, the editors, 


would yelp and bark most courageously. He had 


often, he said, known a little cur to hide behind the 


well curb until he had passed, and then leap forth, 

with all the prowess of a lie, and bark as though 
he would tear the earth up, But when he turned 
his stern gaze upon him, he would sneak away to 
his hiding place. We too bave heard of a dog, per- 
haps the same one, who not only barked, but bit. 
The traveller was terribly frightened, but recovered. 
The dog siekened and died. 


Now, unless we ‘ bark,’ Parker will prove a false 


‘prophet. We will say enough to relieve him from 


that dilemma, if nothing more. 


IBERATOR, 


WORCESTER SOUTH. 


Dear Garrison: 


THE L 





Before ‘this, you have doubtless received from the 
Secretary, the official account of the Worcester South 


BOSTON, FRIDAY; 


the American Board of Foreign Missions. The strong 
points of this discussion were reserved for the lust 
evening of the Convention. The hall was densely 
filled with one of the most quiet and attentive audi- 
ences T ever beheld, Parker read his resolution, and 
proceeded to make good its charges, and sustain the 
strong positions assumed, with power and demonstra- 
tion. The audience were completely spell-bound, 
while he struck blow after blow with his sledge ham- 
mer of logic and truth, in a way that no other man 
bat Parker Pillsbury ean. The parallel between 
Savageism, Mahomedanism and Catholicism, and the 
pseudo Christianity that cantingly calls itself ‘ Evan- 
gelical,’ were forcible, and commended themselves to” 
the humanity and common sense of the audience.— 
The closing appeal to the mothers of Worcester, in 
view of the outrages of slavery upon the safety and 
purity of the tender sex, was sclemn and weighty ; 
and I am greatly deceived if sume hearts did not beat 
quicker in hostility to the foul work of oppression. 
; But I am making along story of what 1 designed 
| should be brief, and must close. It is sufficient that 
I add, what of the large numbers in attendance, the 





Convention, held at Brinley Hall, Worcester, the 3d | jing hospitality of our Worcester friends, and the 
and 4th inst. Being a happy participant of this cheer- radical thoughts uttered and received, our late Wor- 


ing and efficient gathering, | am inclined, with your cester County South 


permission, to chronicle a few thoughts, in reference 
to the same 


In company with two ardent and faithful aboli- 


Division Convention was a most 


| happy and auspicious gathering. May its influence ; 


| be felt among the hills and valleys of our County, and 
| be as the voice of truth faithfully echoing the cry— 


tionists, formerly of this place, but now residents |*NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS "’ 
of Rhode Island, 1] started for Worcester, Tuesday 


morning. We arrived there just previous tothe or- 


ganization, and found a goodly number of friends 


waiting to proceed. 


a happy and spirited manner, and the interest aug- 


The Convention commenced in | 


| Yours, for truth without compromise, 
| GEO. W. STACY. 


' 





FUGITIVE SLAVES. 
New-Bepronp, 2d mo. 28th, 1846. 


t 


mented to the close. An immediate inspiration of Sean Pacnve Gannsees: 


primitive anti-slavery characterized the plain and | 
hearty talk of the first afternoon. 


and others, which brought out two colored brethren | 
present, who claimed to be the friends and advocate# 
of the same. [ was sorry to hear one of these defend- lin the L 
'ers speak disparagingly of moral power, and so confi- | 
dently of the ballot-box, which is truly Pandora’s box, ' but the 


was deepened by the consideration, that this colored | 


was kindly and faithfully rebuked by C. L. Remond 


without even the ingredient of hope; and this sorrow 


brother had himself been a victim of the accursed 


system of American slavery, which, up to this hour, | 


is watched and nurtured by the United Sta‘es Consti- 
tution, a most wicked compact written in blood. Why 


are men so blind and unwilling to act with common | 
honesty in reference to one of the strong pillars of 


oppression, viz. allegiance to a man-ordained and 
God-defying compact ? 


bridge, with much warmth, demurred at what had beer | fe 


As the discussion proceeded, bro. White, of North- ' 


‘Liberty party’ | 


Perhaps a year since, I had accasion to write thee 
on account of some fugitive slaves who came to this 
| place at that time, in which communication I sug- 
gested a plan to guard us against impositions from 
| those claiming to be fugitives, which thou published 
iberator, | believe approvingly, as thou rec- 
ommended it to the notice of the friends of the slave, 
re it was lost sight of, no other paper taking 
| any notice of it. 


| 


Perhaps the suggestion was not a 
| wise or a prudent one; then should some one have 
| proposed some other plan. The occasion I think an 
important one, one which | fear our friends generally 
ido not realize. We are peculiarly situated—here is 
lone of the fugitives’ depots. There is scarcely a 
week passes but that more or less of that oppressed 
race arrive here, and are thrown immediately upon 
| our hands for protection and support, all classes turn- 
ing them over to the abolitionists to be fed, clothed, 
and-provided for. In the large cities it is not so. A 
w hundred fugitives in the city of New-York would 


said respecting the Liberty party; bade us desist, and | 46 put a few drops in that ocean of human beings, and 


turn to the claime of the bleeding slave, and no long-| wouja 


er keep up a quarrel among brethren. We endeavor- 
ed to show him that it was proper anti-slavefy work 
to expose the chicanery and sectarian craft of our 


foes, as well in this party, as in either of the 


Whig 


or Democratic; that it was not a personal contention 


‘among brethren, but a just and honest warfare for 


soon mingle and be lost in the living mass. 
| But here, they preserve their identity. They are 
| strangers, ‘and we take them in. In so doing, we 
| are sometimes taken in ourselves. 
| poor, and it draws heavily upon our resources. We 
spare no pains in endeavoring to ascertain the truth 
of their stories, but do not always succeed, and after 


We are mostly 


principle. He besought us to be united, and labor being at considerable expense on their account, find 


for peace. 


We said, in reply, that we desired union 


? 


|but it must be in good faith and with a clear con- 


_ them to be imposters. Three or four weeks since, a 
|eolored man came here, saying he was from the 


science; that we loved peace ; but must have purity South, but last from Boston: About the same time, 


first. 


He left us at an early part of our sessions, | 


|a woman arrived from Providence ; the man saying 


| some W hat grieved at what appeared to him pugna-| 4.4, wy. Lloyd Garrison had paid a week's board 
|cious and wrong. It may be, bro. White will walk | for him in Boston, and his passage here—the woman 
|no more with us in our radical onset against all in, stying that Amarancy Paine had forwarded her on 
| Chureh and State, that opposes the deliverance of | here, had Jent her a bonnet and shawl, (which she 


the sighing captive; and yet I hope he may see the told me a few days after she was anxious to Feturn,) 


justice of our position, and manfully advance in the 


show us a worse one? said a voice in the audience.— 


| that she met a man in the anti-slavery office in P. 


van-guard, demanding total abstinence from all parti- | who knew her, and told Amarancy he had frequently 


cipation in a union with thieves and robbers. 


In the evening of Tuesday, our number greatly in- 
Edmund Quincy led off in a concise and 
‘happy speech on the Constitution, making his re- 


creased. 


marks practical and tangible to all honest minds 


| seen her in Mobile, and there could be no mistake in 
| regard to her being a fugitive, &c. A place was 
| procured for the man, and a promise that his board 
| should be paid until it could be ascertained whether 


‘| he told the truth in regard to what took place in Bos- 


Without the least circumlocution, he set forth the ‘ton. immediately wrote to thyself and to A. Paine, 
right and wrong of supporting by voting, ay oath ta- | requesting an immediate answer, presuming [ should 
king, the U. 8. Constitution, Amasa Walker, of hear from both of you in less than thirty-six hours, 


North Brookfield, replied, or rather followed. He dis- 
played considerable brilliancy in his remarks, and | 
happily illustrated the talent of being ¢ all things to all | 
men.’ He pronounced quite an eulogy upon the | 
friends of old organization ; commended us for our) 
worth, honesty and talent; and bad only to regret | 
that we were spending our breath and time to no pur- 
pose! With great fervor, he exhorted us to return 
from our ‘ wild goose chase,’ and not be contending | 
with a ‘little miserable piece of parchment, called the 
‘Go on,’ said he, and ‘say nothing 
Can you 


Constitution.’ 
about the Church—show us a better one.’ 


‘Never mind that—preach the great brotherhood of 
man; get the heart right, and your work is done.’— 
How full of rhetorical flourishes, and even how 
ludicrous, men of sense will be at times! I could not! 
but think all the while, friend Amasa was talking in | 
this way, of the old matron’s admirable and useful 
minister, who never meddled with religion or politics, 
but always preached the gospel. But the most sur- 
prising part of Amasa Walker's remarks consisted in 
his allusion to West India Emancipation. He threw 
out strong doubts concerning the future, and more 
than intimated that signs of failure already discover- 
ed themselves!! Should this notice ever meet his 
eye, | hope he will be induced to define his position, 
in respect to this matter. He owes it to himself and 
the bleeding slave. Friend Walker evidently takes 
his rank with the conservative class, who, as yet, es- 
teem reputation dearer than principle. He is a large- 
hearted man, and ought to take his stand with those 
who are ready to be of ‘no reputation.” Asa lover 
and friend of the cause of peace on earth, he will 
strike a more effectual blow when he fears not to 





| sympathise, fully, with many who are every where’ 


spoken against for their fidelity to God. But every 
man must choose his own course, and stand or fall 


‘before a common Master. 


j 
} 


i 
' 


| 


Parker Pillsbury, Edmund Quincy and C. L. Re- 
mond, replied to the remarks of Mr. Walker, ina 
truthful manner. Remond grew warm and eloquent, 
and kept the large audience, that filled the beautifal 
and commodious place of our gathering, in a most at- 
tentive mood till 10 o’clock. In mdaner, he was ex- 
ceedingly earnest; and in matter, true and faithfal. 
Some may think his accusation, that the remarks of 
Mr. W. were pro-slavery, was uncharitable, and per- 
haps, in strict truth, this is the case. Still, friend 
Walker did talk just as pro-slavery people do, when 
they labor to quiet a troubled conscience. 

The question of the Constitution having been tho- 
roughly canvassed, the other gigantic pillar of slave- 
ry, 7ax Cuvuncn, came up for discussion. ‘ The reso- 
lution offered by Parker Pillsbury, afforded usa com- 
prehensive text to lay before the people the abomina- 





tions and hypocrisy of the American churches, and 


| be 
fa 









| but as yet 1 have heard from neither, although it is 


certain that one of the letters at least was early re- 
ceived. Ido not wish to find fault unnecessarily; 
but our friends surely do not consider how embarras- 
sing our situation must be. | have reason to believe 
both those individuals to be imposters, yet I would 
not condemn them upon mere suspicion ; but what- 
ever is gained by the imposter, lessens the chance of 
the real fugitive. If some plan were: devised similar 
to the one alluded to, it would at least prevent a per- 
son arriving from Maine, tmposing himself on us as 
one from Georgia. ‘Thou mayest have forgotten the 
proposition. It was this :—That some person residing 
in the border States should, if the fugitive called on 
him, give him a certificate that to the beet of his 
knowledge, he or shie was a fugitive slave, and direct 
it to some person well known, residing in the most 


probable stopping place, and to be by him endorsed > 


and directed te the next, and soon. Then, as I said 
before; one could not come from the north, pretend- 
ing to be from the south. But perhaps there might 
be a better plan, and it may be that it is not really 
necessory that any plan should be adopted—that I am 
willing to leave to the better judgment of wiser 
heads. 
Thine in great haste, 
JOHN BAILEY. 
po 
THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
On this subject, we make the following impressive 
quotation from the late Annual Report of the Mana- 
gers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society :— 


There are many in the land, whose eyes, sealed 
in a wilful or in a judicial blindness, refused to seo 
this danger until it was too late; and could hardly 

persuaded that the bolt oe until it’ had 
Hen on their heads. To whomsoever else this 
event was unexpected, the intelligent Abolitionists 
of the country were well prepared for it. Atevery 
one of our successive rings, since the project 
of Annexation was first broached, has our warning 
voice been uplifted, entreating the people not to be 
deceived in this hehalf. Attimes when universal 
security seemed to pervade the country, we have 
proclaimed that the scheme would never be aban- 
doned, and that, unless an opposition of unexam- 
pled unanimity arid Oe to it by 
the North, it would, be . We had watch- 
ed too long, and knew too well, the wily and des- 
nature of the Slave iuterest, to be deceiver 

any apparent relaxation of its wiehes, or its ef- 

to accomplish a measure vital to its own ex- 
istence. We cannot but feel that, as far as our in- 
fluence has extended, and our voice we 


oursel 
But 
The 
‘has taken 
severed 


has 
tie binding the youthfb! colonies to the 


MARCH 20, 1846. 
. ‘The institutions which our Fath- 


mother-coun 

ers for the preservation of , are 
now in form as they have been long in effect, over- 
eich pt ns Pig te of the slave, and the 


mingled with it an element which has transformed 
it a , to make a mockery of the very pur- 
poses of its creation, and to pursue and destroy 
those they loved the best. In the emphatic lan- 
of Mr. Gropines, jus: uttered in the ears of 
Con i Don iat oot eis 
, and a new Slave con - 
or Ls formed, giving tothe or ag 
ba power, 
of the North, the dearest rights of the free States, to 
the tender mercies of a veholding oligarchy ! 
That this is literally true, is obvious sta the fact 
that this act gives to the Slave-power, a clear ma- 
jority of four votes in the Senate; thus placing the 
‘entire and absolute control of the legislation and | 
| policy of the country in its hands. And when we, 
| reflect that this Slave-power resides’ in a compact 
|xristocracy, not probably much exceeding in nam- 
bers ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND voting men, | 
| we may well curse the folly of our fathers who be- | 
'queathed this inheritance to us, and marvel at the | 
| patience of the seventeen millions of their sons who | 
consent to abide by it. 
: But the end is not yet. Weare assured that the | 
) Vast territory of Texas can furnish forty States of | 
the size of Massachusetts. As fast, therefore, as the 
| locust swarms of Slavery light upon and blast suc- | 
| cessive portions of that virgin soil, State after State, | 
| With a Constitution in her hand, like that.of Texas, | 
|‘ securing in the most clear and nervous manner | 
the rights of the master to the slave,’ will demand, | 
;and with justice, admission to the confederacy. And | 
, when this destiny is accomplished, and when the last 
‘of the daughters ofthe young Republic of the South- | 
West is gathered into our bosom, she will then point | 
to the broad plains of Mexico,—the fruitful mother | 
of future States,—and, like the prophetic phantom | 
of Banquo’s descendant, wil! come ‘ bearing a glass | 
which Shows us tnany more ! 
It is yet too svon to predict the consequences of 
this momentous event. The ink is scarcely dried | 
of the siguature that authenticated the dark and} 
ominous deed. An interval of guilt and _ silence, ; 
sueceeds tu the stormy agitation that heralded it. | 
Whether this repose, on the part of the opposers | 
of the measure, is only a breathing space to ena-/ 
ble them to put forth their energies with a new vig- | 
or for the redemption of their country from her dis- | 
grace, and themselves from their political serfdom ; | 
or whether it evinces but, a weak and crimiual | 
despondency. that despairs of the Republic, and 
yields a slavish submission to the ascendant tyran- 
ny can be disclosed by time alone. Futurity only, 
‘though perhaps a near futurity, can tell whether 
there is yet virtue and manliness enough in the na- | 
tion to shake off their shameful vassalage, or wheth- | 
er it is destined to add another instance to those al- 
ready recorded on the page of history, of a Repub- 
lic sinking beneath the weight of its own selfish- | 
ness and crime, and a fresh example, 








‘ 


‘tlow nations sink, by darling schemes oppressed, | 
When Vengeance listens to the fool's request.’ - 


If there be indeed spirit and virtue enongh left’ 
in the people to resent this outrage on their own) 
rights as well as onthe rights of Humanity, rnd to! 
resist the further aggressions of the encroaching | 
power of Slavery, the annexation of Texas may | 
prepare them for the only measure by which they) 
can effectually do either the one or the other. We 
need scarcely to say to this audience, that we mean, | 
THE DISSOLUTION OF THE EXISTING 
UNION OF THESE STATES. In this alone, 
lies the last hope of the Northern States, for real in- | 
dependence and self-government, The Constitu-| 
tion, and whatever of protection it may have been | 
supposed to afford to Northern rights, being tram-| 
pled under foot, and the nominal balance of power, | 
which had been vouchsafed in the long established 
mode of admitting new States to the Union, being | 
turned in favor of Slavery by the insulting sword | 
of the conqueror, the North may perhaps learn that ; 
‘ Ve Victis’—wo to the vanquished—is the just and | 
necessary watchword of such a victory. Already | 
the great West, whose consent to the annexation 
of Texas was purchased by the promise of the si- | 
multaneous acquisition of Oregon, is beginning to | 
discover that the chivalry ofthe South, who were; 
willing enough, for their own purposes, to plunge 
the country into a war with Mexico, which would 
be mainly waged with Northern commerce, are | 
ready to break their word of promise to the ear and | 
the hope, rather than to risk a collision with the! 


| 
‘ 
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, and subjecting the free labor |t \hor to set 
h life-long, self-forgetting of any to dis- 
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rights of the , beneath the ruins. Like the | the bleak freedom, remembering 
adept in the romance, in breathing the breath of | those in bonds as nd with them, as now they 
life into the creature of their own hands, they | are the scoff and by-word of prospering iniquity, so 
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deep significance, Nor peri 
sumptuous to imagine that, as tofore, History 
has been written by the governing class, it may be 
in the wise counsels of God to place the iron stylus 
of retribution in writing the history of these times, 
into a hand whose veinstbrob with the unforgetting 
blood which has been transmitted from aching 
heart to heart through weary generations of the op- 
pressed. 

We propose, then, to present some imperfect 
notices of this anti-slavery reform in America, 
merely setting forth, in this first article, certain 
general observations and premises which will in- 
terpret, and be interpreted by, what we sha}l say 
hereafter. 

The recent annexation of Texas to the United 
States, for the avowed purpose of sustaining Slave- 
ry, and advocated by a great and dominant party, 
which professes, above all others, to have the cause 
of humanity at heart, would seem, at first sight, to 
prove the singular fact, that while the principles of 
freedom and christianity are making a steady ad- 
vanee ir, other parts of the world, they are as 
steadily retrograding in America. If we compare 
the motives which now govern the policy of the 
United States with the great truths set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence, the inference would 
be that the American people stand on an infinitely 
lower moral plane in 1845 than in 1776. But this 
is by no means true. A revolution is always brought 
about by two classes of men; the thinkers, who 
wish to raise the actual to the level of their ideal 
standard ; and what are called the practical men, 
who ure roused into action by some immediate col- 
lision between the existing state of things and their 
interest. ‘The former are the apostles of Progress, 
the latter are the disciples of Interest under one of 
its myriad disguises. The former set forth prinei- 
ples which the latter instinctively rally under with- 
out at all comprehending their interior force; and 
the moral part of a revolution is elaborated by those, 
while these perfect its physical development. Now, 
as it is the nature of the moral to move for ever on- 
ward, and as it always underlies the actual, and 
strives to carry that sluggish and inert mass forward 
with it, no long time elapses after a humanitary 
thought has worked itself into action, and woven 
round it the countless delicate threads of a system, 
before the two are at open war. The satisfied dis- 
ciples of interest are panic-struck, in the midst of 
their daily avocations, to feel the ground they deem- 
ed so secure moving ander them. They are like 
Sinbad’s crew, who had mistaken the whale for an 
island, but preferred trusting to their little cockle- 
shells of boats when they discovered that it was en- 
dowed with life and motion. Alas, for that nation 
which flatters itself that it can levy a tribute on the 
Future, without allowing it a representative voice 
in the councils of the Present. 

In the United States, principle and practice have 
by these means become involved in an extermina- 
ting conflict. The confederacy was stuck together 
hastily (and as it seemed, cheaply) with the misera- 
ble cement of expediency, which begins already to 
crumble away in the rough weather of action and 
experience. The people have not, as it would at 
first appear, receded from the principles es- 
tablished by the revolution. had, in truth, 
never comprehended them, nor had. they ever prac- 
tially admitted their validity. In fact, if we exam- 
ine the history of any nation, we shall find the prin- 
ciples of the government far in advance of the laws 
which are their exponent; and this may be legiti- 
mately inferred from what we have said diag the 
srinciples being the fabric of the theorists, and the 
laws the interpretation they are forced to bear by 
the practical men, both which parties are thus ap- 
-ropriately represented. If the theory be too great- 
ly in front for the practice to overtake it, there is a 
necessary relapse, such us may be seen in the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth, which, from the religious re- 
publicanism of Hamden, Pym, and Milton, receded, 


will it be pre- 


chief consumer of their cotton, and tremble at the | jn obedience to the law of spiritual gravitation, first 


prospec . 
liberty, under the red-cross of St. George, into the 
heart of their plantations, And it seems by no} 
means impossible, that the Slaveholders, in their | 
“ gamesome mood of triumph, may play such fantas-| 
tic tricks with their favorite toy of the Tariff, as to’ 
arouse the Almighty Dollar to put forth its omnipo- | 
‘tence, and unseal the eyes even of Northern manu- 
facturers. Upon such assistances as these we nay 
‘confidently rely in our agitation of the question of 
Disunion. The deliverance ofthe North may yet be 
‘derived from the very excesses of the South. And 
‘the philosophical historian of a future day may dis- 
cern, ashe traces the downfall of Slavery to the 
remote causes, that its supporters might date the ; 
destruction of their cherished institution from the | 
hour when the curse of Texas was granted to their | 
prayers. 





> The following (editorial) article, in Dickens's, 
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t of black regiments carrying a crusade for*jnto the dictatorship of Cromwell, and then still 


lower into the dissolute monarchy of Charles LI. 
The Mayflower carried with it to New-England the 
doctrines for which the mother country was yet 
unripe, and the acorn of the American olution 
was planted when the pilgrim Inde ts, whoin 
those doctrines had driven into exile, first. set foot 
on the wintry shore of Massachusetts, The great 


central fires of freedom, though they withdrew, and | 
left but a blackened crater in England at the Res- | 
toration, remained in full glow beneath the surface, | 


and burst up afresh in the American Declaration of 
Independence, to subside yet again, and leave ano- 
ther dreary bed of cinders and scorie. 


The tendency of the men of Idea is to create con- | 


fusion, by striving to drive the Actual forward too 
rapidly; that of the practical men to allow the 
principles on which the present state is based to 
erystalize and become historical. The first are stir- 
red to activity by a pereeption of the incongruous- 





London Daily News, indicates the degree of interest | 
thats felt in that quarter, in regard to the true anti- 
slavery movement in the United States, It contains 

a single personal allusion, which we would suppress, | 

were it not that our course has nof been followed in 

order to win the * golden opinions’ of the crowd, or 
;secure the applause of posterity, but simply to dis- 
poe in a faithful manner high and sacred duties to 


; 

| mankind. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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ness betwv truth as it exists in the mind, and as 
it is carried out in practice; the last, when that 
incongruousness forces itself upon their atten- 
tion by some interference with the business affairs 
of life. 

The abolitionists of America (the fanatics, as they 
are ros tome nae ow 3 always a fanaticism and 
deliriam to t ) represent at present 
day the principles of the Revolution. Ther take 
their stand on no political sehemie, but on the un- 
changeable distinction between right and wrong. 
They find slavery to be at internecine war with the 
first precepts of repblicanism and i 
Refusing to consider how intimately it 
terwoven with the commercial business 
ly relations of the States,—they demand that it be 
torn resolutely up, though the very life of the con- 
federacy be entwined with its multitndinous roots. 
Here is no question, say they, of convenience or 

icy; the choice between right and wrong is of- 

to us, and we must instantly decide once and 

merit will there be in opportunely 

deserting to God’s side when the trial-hour has gone 
by, and the issue of the battle is decided 


? 
if the abolitionists represent truly the princi- 
a Declaration of Independence, 
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‘a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell. 
NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 


J. BROWN YERRINTON, PRINTER. 
WHOLE NO. 793. 


| For indeed, all truth has.a tendency dangerous to 
ved present constitution eh onip" and though it be 

, haply a prosperous to announce it when 
the minds of men are shackled of custom and 








and creeds, it 
im ingat ire 
mitigably drive 
them forth from this new system of tet wu cov 


fathers were the architect. A 
thing, truly, and more terrible even than a 
panic in the motiey-market, to smooth respectabili- 
ity, comfortably housed in an order of affairs that 
| has attained quiet security, afd worlilly prosperity 
| by a compromise with evil,—is a man with a con- 
'science! How does the gold become tinsel, and 
\the prosperity turn discomforting and poverty- 
)struck before those stern, rebuking eyes! How 
| does the conscience, calloused with the impercepti- 
‘ne attritions of wealth and station, grow sensitive 
once more, and writhe with ill-concealed agony at 
|the approach of this sincere soul! And in this atti- 
| tude towards each other stand at present the Aboli- 
| tionists, and the possessors of power, place and for- 
|tune in the United States. 
| If men have once become the vehicles of truth, 
| occasions are thrust upon them for making a home 
japplieation of it; for, where the conscience of an 
entire nation has been compressed within the burn- 
| ing heart ofa few solitary zealots, it becomes active 
| In-proportion to the narrowness of its concentration 
| Nor, if we must allow a secret and pervading agen- 
cy to that subtle magnetic exhalation from the gen- 
eral mind, which is called public opinion, and which 
is truly but the exponent of the errors, the preju- 
dices, and the selfish interests of the day, would the 
wise observer of history fail to mark the potent 
workings of another influence, which radiates from 
the spirits of those who are befure their age, aud 
which makes the world conscious, against its will, 
that the great thought of some solitary and perhaps 
— mind is drawing silently into league with 
itself, whatever of God still lingers uncontaminate 
in the souls of men—whatever of human nature has 
not forgotten its august destiny—to make war upon 
the corruption of the tine. The whole force of 
public opinion in America presents its front to the 
Abolition movement; but this other and mightier, 
though less palpable, element of man’s progress is 
active in its behalf. “This it is which palsies the 
ree es aspirant in the midst of the fine frenzy of 
is Fourth of July oration; and which makes the 
rich cotton-manufucturer hear the rattle of fetters in 
the clinking of his high-heaped gold. 

Of this truth, the people of the Free States are 
becoming unwillingly persuaded; but, as interest is 
slowet of being convinced than the moral sense, 
they retreat behind what are singularly enough cal- 
led the sacred compromises of the Constitution, anid 
throw dust in the too inquisitive eyes of conscience, 
| by shifting all present guilt from their own should- 
ers to the broad and patient ones of their original 
crime, now venerable with years. As the seligion 
of a cduntry, also, can never be a thing by. itself, 
but is tfiade up of the private religions of its several 
citizens, the Church cannot rise higher (especially 
where, as in America, it is nowhere established by 
Jaw, but depends on the popular favor for stpport) 
‘than the morality of its members, of which it soon 
| becomes the mere exponent, rather than the guide; 
jand Christianity, therefore, never wants a conve- 
|nient interpretation, which fits it to the exact mea- 
| Sure of the inclination of its professors. In attacking 
| Slavery, therefore, it was not long before the Aboli- 
|tionists found a deadly opponent in the Church as 
| well asin the State. If any position into which 
truth leads her sincere advocate may be named un- 
| fortunate, this was so; for it enabled their adversa- 

ries also to enshield themselves with a very good 
counterfeit of were and to cry out against them 
|a8 the enemies of all religious institutions ; defend- 
\ing, as Milton once said, the gods of their bellies, 
under pretence of zeal for the God of their souls ; 
and thus adroitly changing the issue of the contro- 
'versy to a point in which the popular feeling could 
sustain them without the trouble of inquiry, and 
cunningly making a pretence of religion a stum- 
' bling-block in the way of conscience. 

| In future articles, we shall go more into particu- 
lars, and show by the testimony of admitted facts to 
, what a depth of political and moral degradation the 
_despotism of slavery in America has reduced a na- 
‘tion, the principles of whose government, if rightly 
carried out, might have raised it to an unexampled 
| height of virtue and prosperity. 











From the Christian Citizen. 
INTERCEPTED CORRESPONDENCE. 


| Dear Cousin Jog: 
' Lam glad you are going to England, (and I non | 


| wish I could ge with you) came, I don’t suppose 
ever shall get so far from home. This ere newspaper 
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BELFAST ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. } 

On Tuesday evening, a very numerous and respec- - 
tabte public meeting was beld im the Independent | 
Meeting-House, Donegall-street, in fartherance of 
the objects of the above-named Association. The 
interest attaching to this meeting was greatly en- 


placards, that Mr. Frenenicx Doverass (who has 
returned to Belfast’ from England, where he has 
been, on his great mission, for a fortnight) would ad- 
dress the meeting. At half-past 7, although the ad- 
mission was not gratuitous, the meeting-house was! 
crowded to excess, not a spare seat attainable. The 
platform was oceupied by a large number of the cler- 
gy of the town, and of the influential laity who have 
evinced so creditable an interest in the abolition of | 
slavery in the United States. The meeting having | 
been constituted in the customary manner, 

The chair was taken by James Gibson, Esq., amidst | 
loud cheefing. After making some pertinent intro- | 
ductory semarks, be introduces Ms. L ouglass to the } 
meeting. 





: 


Mr. Doverass was received with loud plaudits, | 
He spoke as follows—Ladies and gentlemen, one | 
of the most painful duties I bave been called upon | 
to perform in the advocacy of the Abolition of Sla- 
very, has been to expose the corruption and sinful 
position of the American Churches with regard to 
that question. That was almost the only duty whieh, 
when I commenced the advocacy of this cause, 
felt inclined to shrink from. Really, any attempt) 
to expose the inconsistencies of the religious organ- 
zations of our land is the most painful undertaking. 
I had always looked upon these churches as. pos- 
sessing, in a superlative degree, the love of virtue 
and of justice—the love of humanity—the love of | 
God. I had not supposed that they were capable of 
descending to the low and mean act of upholding | 
and sustaining a system, by which three millions | 
of people have been divested of every right and | 
privilege which they ought toenjoy. (Hear.) But, | 
in examining into the character of these churches, 
1 was led to see, that unless the deeds of these min- | 
isters were made known—uniless the light of truth | 
should be permitted t8 shine into their dark recess- | 
es—there will be forever a sink of iniquity in the | 
midst of them. The only way of purifying our | 
church from the deep damnation into which sbe | 
was plunging, was to expose her deeds to the light. | 
But, in exposing these deeds, I do uot wish to place | 
myself in the position of an enemy. Let no man} 
rank me among the enemies of the church, or of re- | 
ligion, because I dare to remove the mask from her 
face, and give the nations a peep at her enormities. | 





It is for ber salvation and purification | do it, and | 
for the redemption and disenthralment of my race. | 
(Hear.) 

I was exceedingly pleased to hear, atthe meeting | 
before the last, that the minister who occupies the 
pulpit of this house; (Mr. Hodgens,) welcomed me | 
to this platform, within these walls, before these peo- | 
ple, to expose the corruptions of the Congregational | 
Church of America. It wasanoble act, which must | 
identify that Rev. gentleman with the friends of} 
truth. It displayed a consciousness of innocence | 
on his part, or, at least, an openness anda magha- | 
nimity, that are ever associated with innocence— | 
(hear, hear)—and a willingness for self-examination | 
seldom displayed. Innocence, you know, lives in | 
the sunlight—it rushes out into the day—it asks to | 
be examined, and searched, and tried. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) This is its language. You never hear it) 
er) ing, ‘Rocks, cover us: and Mountains,on us fall, | 
and hide us from the face of Truth and Justice”) 
This is the language of guilt—of those conyinced of | 
their own iniquity. Innocence never bolts and 
bars its meeting-house doors, to shut out the light, 
nor hides itself behind some ‘important engage- | 
ment. (Hear, and laughter.) It never doves any | 
such thing as this. It rushes forth to be seen. Its} 
element is the light. It opens its own eyes, and is 
willing to have the eyes of the world opened on it- 
self. It is glorious, aud I love it. The nature of 
guilt was never set forth more clearly in a few 
words, than by the Blessed Redeemer, when he 
vaid, that ‘it hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light lest its deeds be revealed.’ Eighteen hundred 
yeurs ago, as it is pow, was the reason obvious—be- 
cause God looks on sin with no degree of allow- 
ance; and truth will not hold that man guiltless, 
who, in the light of the nineteenth century, upholds 
American Slavery, in any shape or form whatever. 
(Cheers,) 

Before entering on the subject of my discourse at 
large, I beg to say afew words as to my position 
among you Oue among the many means taken | 
to destroy the influence of these lectures has been | 
that of circulating a suspicion, that I am nota really | 
sincere person—that my character is not good. ‘He | 
may be an impostor, bas been the word. I am not 
an impostor. If those who insinuate that I am one | 
can prove it, ] shall be as ready as any one to give 
way. Besides, 1 would inform this audience, that | 
the story that am I here without credentials is abso- | 
lutely false. I have any quantity of testimonials you | 
may demand from the most distinguished Aboli- 
tionists of the day, I have been in Ireland four 
months, and have delivered upwards of fifty lectures 
in different parts of the country, and it was not until 
I reached Belfast, that I had been even asked for cre- 
dentials, No enquiries were made of me in Dublin, 
for I had been kuown to the Abolitionists of that 
city for the last four years, through the American 
papers. They knew me, and understood me, and | 
had beard allabout me, and I had no need of show- 
ing to them even a letter of introduction. I had no| 
need of one. But, what sensible people you are in| 
Belfast! (Laughter.) How cautions lest they should | 
make a mistake! How prudent they are, and how | 
desirous of being placed on a sure footing, lest they | 
should take into fellowship such characters as won't | 
bear examination—especially how they receive a fu- 
gitive slave! But when the Free Church of Scot-} 
land is—{hear, hear.|\—Well, I won’t say another | 
word about them. 

One of the prevalent apologies for the American | 
slaveholders ia, that the laws of the States, or at! 
least of several of them, are such asto deprive the | 
masters of the privilege of emancipating the slaves. | 
This is the objection made by every apologist for | 
Christian anion with the slaveholders. My motto! 
is, ‘ NOUNION WITH THE SLAVEHOLDERS, | 
(Cheers.) Because, I believe there can be no union | 
between light and darkvess. You cannot serve | 
God and Mammon, Justice can have no fellow- | 
ship with injustice. Liberty can have no fellowship | 
with slavery. But those who go for uniting with | 
slaveholders, must always have some strong cause | 
for their conduct. Such as this—there are, it 
appears, a number of good slaveholders in the | 
States, whose breasts are overborne with sorrow 
on being placed in such an unhappy relation to their 
slaves—{hear)—and there are ‘circumstances over, 
which they have vo control,‘ and so forth, and s0, 
forth, (Laugister at the droll manner in whieh the | 
speaker intonated his words.) ‘ Persons situated as | 
these slaveholders are,’ and so forth— Laughter)— | 
‘cannot be held accountable for the evil, when they | 
cannot help themselves, and so forth; * but they | 
would ee ord get rid of it if the laws . and | 
so forth. (Continued lughter.) I pronounce this | 
apology to be a falsehood, There is not a slave- | 
holder in any State, who may not, if he will, eman- | 
cipate his slaves, by taking them across Mason’s and | 
Dixon's line, and all: the apologies built upov this, 
supposition—all the arguments founded upon it—| 
must fall to the ground. When they presume to of- | 
fer this excuse, tell them of Brisbane of South Car- | 
olina, who, when be became sensible of the guilt of | 
holding staves, took them to Obio, and then went 
to work with his own bands, like an ‘honest man. 
(Cheers.)» If any other instances are required, tke 
that of James G. Birney, who emancipated his 
slaves, and a hundred of others. But, besides this, 
there are, in fact, only two or three of the States, 
in which it is necessary to rernove the slaves which 
are emancipated. There are twelve States, in which 
the master may emancipate his slaves on the spot. 
The to receive emancipated slaves 
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| ‘The ‘religious’ slaveholder is a man from whom ] 
have been myself happily delivered, so that I am | : 
not to be told that it is a good thing to have a ‘ reli-| find it. 
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It is not judging the state of your 
you, that you have me an 

that, by injuring i ol acti 
Christianity ; and tell 

some Christian slay inthe 
as Well might you talk of sober drunkards, (Lau 
ter.) Justas if the lash in the hands ofa Christian 
is vot as injurious to my back, as it would be in the 
hands of a wicked man. (Hear, hear.) As far as 
my experience goes, 1 would rather suffer under 


the hands of the laner; and I tell you,..as.1 have | 
me 





slave, there is no greater calamity than being the 
slave of a Christian slaveholder. (Hear.) 
this from my own experience, and it is 
proved by theory, There is a reason for it. When 
the finest, tke most excellent bodies are decom- 
posed, they become the most corrupt and offensive. 
So when the most excellent element is perverted 
to a base use, it becomes the basest and most 
hateful in itself—so the religious element raises 
up and stamps man with the image of God, when 
pure—but, when perverted, it makes him a fallen 
angel, and sinks him among demons. A man be- 
comes the more cruel, the more the religious element 
is perverted in him. It was so with my muster. 
Some persons have taken offence at my. saying 
that slaveholders become worse after their conver- 
sion, and it was thought that I was hereby injuring 
the cause of religion; but I say this id the same prin- 
ciple upon which Christ denounced the Seribes and 
Pharisees, when he said they would compuas sea 
and land to make one proselyte, and after they had 
made him, he was ten times the child of hell he was 
before. They do make proselytes, and convert men 
to what they call religion, but their converts are still; 
in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity. 
Why is it, if this be not the case, that if they are 
woman-whippers, cradle plunderers abd man-steal- 
ers before their conversion, they are woman-whip- 
pers, cradle-plunderers and man-stealers after it— 
(hear)—and that ‘ religion’ is to them but an addi- 
tional stimulant to re-enact these atrocious deeds ? 


in my narrative, that next to being a}; 
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gious’ slaveholder for a master, 


(Mr. Douglass continued to addressahe meeting, | cases lies within their reach, and may be attained, 


for nearly.an hour further, on the subject of the | as it often is, by a few years of industry and frugal- 
Church of Scotland, in reference to American sla-| ity. 1 ’ : 
very, but we are obliged to curtail the reporter's! Value to a slave, desirous of purchasing his freedom, 


notes. ] 





From the Lexington, Ky., Trae American. 
THE SEDITION LAW. 


It will be seen from the act of the Kentneky , 
Legislature, in to-day’s paper, that the sedition law 
has dwindled down into a very harmless affair. 


After the infamous and cowardly mob of the 18th, boat! 


and the reappearance of the True American, the 
poor mobbites, who have become the laughing 
stock of the very boys in the streets, some of them 
heing even hung in effigy, seeing that they had ta- 
ken off inert types in the absence of the legal own- 
er, appropriating them to their own use, whilst the 
living editor was walking about among them, con- 


/ to the ballot-box, and is eligible to a seat in the na- 
| tional legislature. Nor would any body here go 
| into hysterics should he marry a woman whose col- 
| or should be a shade lighter than his own. ‘It is 


‘ roast beef,’ &c.—ex-brother Pratt, of the Daiy 






















some of the luxuries of 





is not all: You have enabled us to get a hearing, | 


Le pracyen etl 


any topic, however ‘ peculiar’ it may chance to be: 
by far ‘the largest congregation in town.’ 





CUBA. 


The resolution concerning the purchase of Cuba, 
introduced by Mr. Levy sometime since in the Sen- 
ate, has accomplished one of its objects; it has set! 
people in Cuba to talking about the measure. The} 

nt of the Public Ledger furnishes the 
following extract of a letter received from a geutle- 
nan residing in the neighborhood of Havana: 


‘The proposition to purchase Cuba has awakefied 
the Habeneros an@the people of the Island generally, 
to the merits of the question, and induced them as 
one man to reflect upon a union with the U. States, 
at no distant day. One of Havana's principal mer- 
chants, a very intelligent old Spaniard, has given me 
all the objections which are urged against the meas- 
ure in Havana, and | will relate them to you at some 
other time. He assured me, however, that a strong 
party in Cuba is in favor of it.’ 


Thus slowly the scheme moves on. 





SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


U. S. Frigate Coneress, : 
Rio pe Janeiro, January 6, 1846. 

The condition of the slave population here is 
much less abject and wretched than I expected to 
Slaves are generally treated with kindness 
and humanity. Their color operates less to their 
prejudice than with us. Their freedom in man 


The owner who should attach an exorbitant 


would be severely censured. When free, he goes 


for us to preach up humanity, freedom, and equal- 
ity, and then turn up our blessed uoses if an Afri- 
can takes « seat atthe same table on buard a steam- 
and even in our churehes be obliged to} 
look out some obscure nook, and dodge along to- | 
ward heaven, like a man who has no business trav-| 
elling on the ‘narrow way’ The misery is, that) 
they who preach equality the loudest, are generally | 
the last to put it in practice. Jt is one thing to lev-) 
el downwards—it is a very different thing-to level | 
upwards. Give me the man whose favors are like | 





soled themselves by nodding their heads and say- the rays of the sun, if they first strike the loftiest | 


ing, ‘never mind, we'll have bim in the peniten- 
tiary yet.” Sure enough, when the Legislature | 
met, a bill was brought in, utterly destroying the 
liberty of the press, and making the circulation of 
the Bible, and the Declaration of Independence, 
by being ‘calculated to excite slaves to insubor- 
dination ’!—prnar! 


objects, it is only that they may glance in the val- | 
evs, 





Sravery i Tunrs.— This, (December 14,) he- | 
ing the Ed Elkabeer, the great feast of the Mahom- | 
edans, all is again full of life. The Bey received, 


| as usual, all the consuls and officers, military, civil 
Pi . | ae’ . ¢ ’ 
The Tobacco Interest in the State were the fore- | and ecclesiastical. 


A friend of mine, who was at | 


most in this matter, with some honorable excep-| the Bey Paluce this morning, informed me that the 


tions ; but failing to play the tyrant over their own 
citizens by disregarding every principle of reason, 
justice, the common law, the Constitution and com- 
mon sense, in their usual spirit of kickifig the 
breeches of Northern men, they extended their laws 
over the Free States. Of course, when it came to 
the lower house, this Quixotic law was cut up— 
‘gutted, as some of the members vaunted. The 
nation will no doubt be surprised to find the more 
numerous body of the Legislature, 
mostly of young men, sitting as censors, and cor- 


| reeting the follies of grave senators! But they must 


remember, that the senate is of the old dynasty, 
and knows not of the young Giant Liberty, which 
is arousing itself among the people of this generation. 
We had the pleasure of looking in upon the House, 
and hearing many members priding themselves 
that the monster ‘ was gutted—made its dying ef- 
fort—never to rally again” And so we venture to 
say it will be forever. In the mean time, we ask 
our brothers, the five hundred thousand white non- 
slave-holders, to make those tools of slaveholders, who 
were willing to sell our liberties for gold, meet the doom 


| 


composed | 


gold and diamonds of which the epaulettes, orna- | 
ments, aud decorations of the officers are composed, 

were estimated, the former at 3 ewt., and the latter | 
at ove bushel! No trifle for so small a State. In-. 
deed, a French officer of sume standing remarked | 
that the appearance of the Bey’s Court this morn- 

ing, surpassed in magnificence those of the great Eu- 

ropean Courts. The British Cousul here is endea- ; 
voring to put down slavery. The Bey has no incli- | 
nation (nor would he be justified if be bad) .to force 

his subjects to set at liberty the slaves now in their; 
possession, provided they treat them well; but he} 
has no seruple to givefreedom to those poor slaves | 
who have been cruelly handled by their masters. | 
Thirteen unfortunate creatures have this day re-| 
ceived their certificates of freedom at the hands of} 
Sir Thomas. Itis impossible to describe the joy | 
they manifested when the paper was handed to) 
them. Some threw themselves on the ground, and | 
actually kissed it How sweet indeed is liberty! | 
How many blessings did these hitherto ushappy | 
beings call down upon the head of him who had, 
been instrumental in procuring it for them! No! 


of traitors! and whenever they present themselves at | one can have an idea but those who are on the spot | 


the polls for office, let us see if we can’t find some oth-| how dear the names ‘ English’ and‘ England’ have 
er men than they, to represent rrremEN. For we become to them. A friend of mine related to me a! 2800! 
entucky Legislature has refused | few days ago, that having asked an emancipated 
to stand by the usurpation of the 18th August, | black man how he liked his liberty, ‘I know no 
giving an earnest that the law will be vindicated— | one but Mahomed and the English Consul,’ was his | 
are proud to say, that Kentucky is yet free, to us the | reply. 


now—since the 


| 
} 


By this he meant to say that Mahomed pro- | 


whites, at least. God speed the time when not a! cured his happiness in the next world, and the Eng- | 


slave, of any color, shall desecrate her lovely soil | lish Consul in this.’—Malta Mail. 


and glorious name! 

The liberty of the press was most ably sustained 
by the mountains where but few slaves exist. 
are glad of this, for it proves that the true issue be- 
gins to be understood, and that we, the non-slave- 
holders of this State, are destined to overthrow 
slavery. We have the power, when we understand 
each other, and we will useit. The legislature hav- 


ing very justly passed full laws to punish all the leans, in consequence of a marriage of a white man 
the press, and the exciting slaves to insur-| named Buddington, a Teller in the Canal Bank, to 


abuses o' 


reclion, we suppose we shall have no more lynchers | the negro daughter of 


using the plea of necessity for their cowardly plots of 
pssassination ! 





(> Read this instructive paragraph :— 


Not one year has passed since the mob of the 
18th, and yet we have lived to see some of its most 
promipent advocates drinking the bitter cup which 
they would have thrust upon us. Some have been 
publicly disgraced—some have suffered the loss of 


friends and family—some have been reduced to! 
poverty—some have gone to that borne whence no | 


traveller returns ; and some are now walking about 
amongst men, in the full tide of reason and strength, 
with the bornble image of inevitable death 

their eyes daily, with haggard countenances, show- 
ing their consciences are bloody with crime of pro- 
posed murder !—tliving over the four days and more, 
which they inflicted on a supposed dying man! 
However much we attempt to dispel the idea 


i 


We 


i 


| 


| 





Special Providence, when cone Sesatibemaiien| 


tion will seize upon the mind—remorse upon 


as we foretold, itshall ‘se accursep.’ And when 
any of those evils arise, to which all men are _Jia- 
ble in the course of nature, they sha!lthen 
and we shall be avenged !—Ibid. 





Worsarrrers or Mammon. 











remember, 




























the | for their political associates. Because they think 
soul—and we venture to say, that not one of all’ men good enough for pious deacons, in whose abo- 
those triumphant thousands, who, iv. August, per-| litionism they have not sufficient confidence to 
petrated the foulest crime kpown among men, will) make them constables of their town. 
pass away, without bitterly regretting that day—for think men may be exemplary Christian 








Putesoromy—Amareamation! The following 
paragraph, from the Georgetown (Ky.) Intelligen- 
cer, shows how averse the ‘ wealthiest merchants’ | 
and other Southern gentlemen are to ‘amalgama-| 
tion!’ , 


‘There has been quite a stir recently in New-Or- 





one of the wealthiest. mer- | 
chants. Buddington, before he could be married, | 
was obliged to swear that he had negro blood in | 
his veins, and to do this he made an incision in his | 
arm, and put some of her blood in the cut. The}! 
ceremony was performed by a Catholic clergyman, | 
and the bridegroom has received with his wife a} 
fortune of fifty or sixty thousand dollars. The na- 
tives serenaded him with such abominable music, 
that to get rid of their discord, he paid them $400, 
to be used for charitable purposes.’ 





Rey. Eowanrp Sith, of Pittsburgh has formally 
withdrawn from the Liberty party, om. the ground 
that it nominates for office, men associated with the 
various religious organizations of the country, which 
are alleged to be pro-slavery. In other words, he will 
not act with the Liberty party, because it will net 
adopt an ecclesiastical test.— Cin. Herald. 


Or rather, because its members recognize as good 
Christians, those whom they declare are too corrupt 


Because they 


5 


preac 
who are too pro-slavery to be their candidates for | 
county hangmen. Because they cast re h 
upon the name of Christianity, by requiring a higher 
standard of morality of the non-p ing politician 
than of the professing Christian.— Ohio .4, S. Bugle. 





Snape or Wasmixeron! A fellow, bythe name 
of Hatton, Md., offers, in the National Intelligencer, 








betore.. Our ion | the 
sig from the ranks ofthose who 


_ the Senator from North Carolina. He, Mr. S., want- 





‘ oy 
a i i ew Ae A 





meet it.” 
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Mr. Cameron gaid he believed there was a rule in 
reference to such : 
The Vi 


rs. - 
ident stated it was the rule to raise 
poration of reception. : inal : 
r. bs a then raised the qnestion of reception. 
angum then moved to lay the question of re- 


table. 
ight expressed his regret at the motion of 


Mr. 
— on 


ed a direct vote upon this petition; and not that it 
would be given the go-by in an indirect decision upon 
it. He hoped the a he would promptly repel this 
doctrine of interference with the question of slavery. 
It was not a paper referring to the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, but it embraced the abo- 
lition of slavery in the whole United States. 

Mr. Mangum defined the rule and action of the 
Senate in the premises, and the action of the House ; 
and while he concurred in the views of the Senator 
from Mississippi, (Mr. Speight,) he thought it best to 
avoid all unnecessary action upon the subject. 

; _ Calhoun asked for the reading of the, memo- 
rial. 4 

It was accordingly read, and prays such an 
amendment of the Wrastitution as will forever re- 
lease the citizens of Pennsylvania from all } mecca 
connexion with the institution of slavery. The pe- 

















tain it presents itself in ‘a questionable shape,’ so 
that it may fairly be put to the most searching seru- 
tiny. If it be an institution, animated by the spirit of 


|heaven-born charity, and based on ine of 
weaned ate toe ee ee eee 


hthe form of charity w 
are pledged to profound secrecy, have cabalistic signs 





tition is from the Philadelphia Anti-Slavery Society, 
and is signed by Hannah L. Stickney, Presidentess, 
and Sarah A. M’Kim, Secretary. 

Mr. Calhoun said, the views of the action of the | 
Senate, as given by the Senator from North Caroli- | 
na, were correct. There was but one practice, which 
was, to raise the question of reception, and to lay that 
question upon the table. As to his own course, Mr. 
Calhoun said he should never vote to receive a peti- 
tion which proposed to give to the FederalGovernment 
a cognizance over the institution of slavery. When- 
ever the vote should come up, this would be his po- 
sition. 

The vote was then taken upon the question of re- 
ception, and with this question, the petition itself was 
laid upon the table. 

Of the hundreds of petitions for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and for an 
amendment of the Constitution in reference to sla- 
very, that have been presented to the U. 8. Senate 
for the last eight or ten years, not one has ever been 
received by that body, but all have been disposed of 
in the same tyrannical and dastardly manner as is 
recorded in the above proceedings, respecting the 
petition of the Philadelphia Female A. 8. Society ! 

Not a single Senator from the free States had one 
word to say in favor of the sacred right of petition. 
Where were Daniel Webster and John Davis on this 
occasion? Dumb, and on their knees, in the pres 
ence of the Slave Power. People of Massachusetts ! 
are these the men you delight to honor ? 





GREAT VICTORY [N NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Probably, there never has been a State election in 
this country which has been regarded with such deep 
interest and intense anxiety, :n all parts of the coun- 
try, and by all classes of society, as the election in 
New-Hampshire last week ; and the result far surpas- 
ses the most sanguine expectations of the friends of 
Freedom and Reform. The northern Gibraltar of 
Slavery has been triumphantly scaled and conquer- 
ed,—henceforth, we trust, to be used for the subver- 
sion, and not as hitherto for the protection, of the 
slave system. The issue was fairly and openly made 
between Liberty and Slavery. The powér and pat- 
ronage of the National and State Governments were 
brought to bear with tremendous energy in aid of 
pro-slavery Demuocracy, and the most desperate ex- 
ertions were put forth by the unprincipled dema- 
gogues who have so long ruled the Granite State 
with more than imperial sway. But the right side 
is victorious, and New Hampshire is redeemed, The 
intelligence will cause the demon of Slavery to send 
up a how] of despair. 

The majority against Williams, the Slavery and 
Texas candidate, is not far from 1500. % 

All but 11 small towns have been heard from. The 
Senate, when filled, will be anti-democratic—9 to 3. 

The House, thus far, stands thus—Whigs 115—In- 
dependents 28-—Democrats 109. 

The majority against Woodbury, the Congression- 
al opponent of John P. Hale, in 210 towns, is nearly 


The ‘Independent Democrat,’ the organ of John | The former, with childish vanity, covered itself with 


P. Hale, announces the result as follows : 


‘It is with mingled feelings of joy and gratide 
that we are able to announce the defeat of the Sla- 
very Ticket. The people have spoken in a voice 
that must have a fearful meaning to the men who 
have undertaken to chair New-Hanipshire to the 
car of oppression. Williams and Woodbury are 
defeated. The friends of Independent Detmocracy 
hold the balance in the Legislature. The question 
of Liberty and Slavery, which the Central Commit- 
tee forced upon the people, has been decided, nobly 
decided for Liberty and the Right. In the hurry 
and bustle of the election just past, we have not 
been able to ascertain the exact character of all the 
men elected to the House. Evough however is as- 
certained to make it certain, that the slavish and 
radical test questions which have cursed the State 
for the last few years, have received their final sen- 
tence of condemnation at the hands of an indignant 
people. Enough is ascertained to show that the 
freemen of New-Hampshire will never bow down 
and worship slavery.’ 

And again :— We think the result. indicates that 
the democratic freemen of New-Hampshire are op- 

d to the proscriptive and tyrannical clique who 
ve for a few years assumed to rule, and in ruling 
have ruined the Democratic party. We think it in- 
dieates that New-Hampshire will not bow down to 
slavery. It indicates that no Central Committee, or 
‘traveller in search of public sentiment, ‘ean bring 
to the block an honest and faithful re; tive, 
for being true to liberty and the people. It indicates 
that bettter men and better counsels shall hereafter 
rule New-Hampshire.’ 





= “PHONOTYPY. 

A very important examination to test the merits of 
this new mode of printing, takes place this (Friday) 
afternoon, at the Hall of Messrs, Andrews & Boyle, 
339 Washington-street, at 3.1-20'clock. -We see the 
names of George B. Emerson, Charles Sumner, Esq., 
and the Rev. E. N. Kirk, on the Examining Com- 
mittee. The friends of education and humanity are 
invited to attend. A small class of adults, who did 
not know a letter of the alphabet, six weeks ago, will 
be examined in reading and spelling. We believe 
the experiment will be a triumph for the new style.’ 





> NOTICE. ry 

The * Boston Anti-Slavery Social Circle,’ in aid of 
the Fair, will meet on Tuurspay Next, at @Caavn- 
cy Pace, at half past 3 o'clock, P.M. 

As interesting intelligence is to be communicated, 
and important arrangements are ta be made, a full at- 
tendance is needed. The quarterly meeting of the 
Bosrow Fremare Awnti-Suaverr Soctery will ‘be 
held, in conjunction with that of the ‘ Bostox Soc1aL 
Cincir,” on the succeeding Wednesday afternoon, 
April Ist, at No. 21 Edinboro’ street. 
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|to the extent of its means, and within the sphere of 
| its legitimate operations. 


{fed its signs, grips, pass-words, mysteries, solemn 





ODD FELLOWSHIP. 





no part of this vast repub- 


ction not known. It is, there- 
> inquiry, what is its real char- 
what its tendencies— 
claims to the confidence and respect of good 
tings ite ‘airs from heaven, or blasts from’) 
Are its intents ‘ wicked or charitable’? Cer- 


= 


unparalleled in ithe history of human progress, and 
indicates a surprising and glorious reformation in the 
manners and morals of the people. If, on the other 
hand, it be organically selfish—a hollow mockery— 


slit its Spirit; if its members 


and pass-words, and may never reveal what are the 
promises they have made, or the obligations that have 
been imposed upon them, orthe penalties they have in- 
voked upon themselves; if it loves darkness rather than 
light, throws a veil of mystery over its proceedings, 
shrinks from public scrutiny as from immediate anni- 
hilation ; if its charities are in the proportion of * two 
grains of wheat to a bushel of chaff,’ and given main- 
ly to lull suspicion, to hide its follies, and to entrap 
the unwary; if it delight in childish gewgaws, and 
tinselled ornaments, and costly regalia; then, it can- 
not be safely trusted, nor worthy of respect, nor comt- 
patible with the genius of republicanism or the spirit 
of Christianity ; and it behooves all good ‘eitigens, 
who are connected with it, publiely to withdraw from 


it—and those who are not, to testify against it, and/ 


unite together for its overthrow. 

What are its objects? -Professedly noble and phi- 
lanthropic :—to bind up the broken-hearted, to relieve 
the necessitous, to comfort those who mourn, to make 
provision for destitute widows and orphans, to pro- 
mote brotherly love and good fellowship,—at least, 


Who can censure objects 
like these, or deny that they are praiseworthy ? 

There never was yeta bad institution, or a danger- 
ous combination, that did not profess to be a good 
one. [t was so with Free Masonry. It assumed to 
be all that Odd Fellowship claims for itself—in char- 
acter, immaculate; in charity, without a rival; in 






) PON Pay seersJ dotionte thin Hallo. 
| grand. mse | ‘ello: : - 
Feicatiebip Lear and Tra, (J antaanenne | 
where ite presence is not} lenceand Charity,,(') in ite fullest extent 4g 41° 
net, Thereby declare it duly dedicated,’ 
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bers, and by this solemn ly 


is ‘ the grand purpose of Odd Fellowship,’ its 
have ‘Friendship, Love and Truth,’ or « Bene, 

and Charity,’ of all this mummery—y.0 0 
signs and gripe—these ridiculous rites of initia — 
this splendid regalia— this costly adornment of ball. 
_ these foolish titles? The incongruity ines 
that it is suprising that any rational mind Blaring, 


of reconciling them Aogetber. Friendship ig yy 
matter of bargain or contract; Love is unselgg, ; 
ing} ‘Truth seeks the light, ines, 


shunning it; Benevolence is not allied to folly ; 
Charity ie nerer,inclined to be ostentations og gat 
n* Symbol, and Odd Fellow’s Magazine’ 
1845, we find the Annual Report of the te & 
responding and Recording Secretary of the nt 
Worthy Grand Lodge of the United State wha 
gives a bird's-eye view of the condition of the © 
in the various sections of the country. At the « ‘ 
is asummary (not entirely complete) of the ; 
and operations of the Order, from 1840 to 1845 inely, 
sive, in the U.S. During these six Years, the nog, 
ber of initiations was 62,804 ; the amount of reven 
$1,262,858 57; the sum expended fo; vine 
$333,778 28; the number of contributing me 
185,091 ; the number of Lodges formed, 2105, De 
duct the sum of $333,778 25, expended for rele 
from $1,262,858 57, the amount of revenue, an 
there remains the enormous sum of $929,039 % a 
accounted for, nearly all of which, it is probable, way 
expended in idle show and expensive decorations, 
The amount put down to the credit of ‘rejieg: ” 
not to be relied on, because no vouchers are given. 
nothing but the naked statement. 

Look at another instructive fact. In the Repor 
under consideration, we are informed of the Condition 
of the Order in the slaveholding States, and thus we 
are enabled to determine precisely what amoung 
* Friendship, Love and Truth,’ of « Benevolence ang 
Charity,’ is really embodied in it. Thus—in May. 
land, the Grand Lodge ‘has had a season of great 
prosperity,’ and the Grand Encampment ‘also jj, 
cates a steady increase.’ In the Distriet of Colyg 
bia, ‘ the Patriarchal order, embracing three Encunp 
ments,’ are represented to be in ‘admirable condition’ 





dignity, unsurpassed ; in age, worthy of all venera- 
tion; in the number and character of its members, 
utterly beyond suspicion, and de tratively excel- 
lent. Yet, when the Spirit of Truth, roused to the 
work of investigation by the foul murder of Morcan, 
penetrated into the secrets and doings of the order, it 
was proved to combine all that was foolish with all 
that was dangerous—-to be a time-honored imposture, 
which its victims had not dared to expose, through 
"fear of persecution even unto death. The mask torn 
off, then came that memorable struggle, which shook 
the nation to its centre, and was terminated only by 
the apparent overthrow, if not the entire extinction, 
of the Masonic Institution. 

Odd Fellowship is but the old snake, with a new 
skin. The change of its name does wot alter the na- 
ture of the reptile: it is still subtle, venomous, and 
fatal with its sting. The relation between Odd Fel- 
lowship and Masonry is at least as close as that which 
exists between the Siamese twins. They are bound by 





gether; they draw their vitality from the same foun- 
tures and bebaviour are essentially alike; ‘ which 


ceive his testimony, so long as SECRECY is the 
grand covering of Odd Fellowship, and so long as we 
have so many indubitable marks to identify it with 
Masonry. 

It is a notable fact, that the Masonic Fraternity 


old, until the recent growth of Odd Fellcwship. Now 
they can march through the streets of the city, in full 
dress, with all their original pride and pomp, and in 
public procession, followed by the Odd Fellows, in 
the spirit of fraternity, as the head precedes the tail. 
Who ever knew an Odd Fellow to object to a Mason, 
or vice versa? In what Odd Fellows’ magazine or 


verse to the institution of Masonry? We have seen 


these magazines, and presume the compliment has 
been returned. There is no hostility between affini- 
ties. 

Let us make a short parallel. Masonry was a 
secret institution ; so is Odd Fellowship. The former 


obligations, pains and penalties ; so has the latter.— 


absurd and costly adornments, and loved to display 
itself to the public gaze; so does the latter. The 
former had its lodges, its mysterious rites of initia- 
tion, its gorgeous halls, its aspiring and preposterous 
titles; so has the latter. The former expended but 
a moiety of its immenée revenue in deeds of charity, 
while it squandered a very large amount in feasting; 


&c.; so does the latter. The former claimed to be 
reverent toward God, benevolent toward man, and 
governed by the principles of justice, truth, and chari- 
ty ; so does the latter. The former enrolled among 
its members, doctors of divinity, doctors of medicine, 
lawyers, merchants, men of every rank and station ; 
so does the latter. The former held in subjection the 
pulpit and press, so that neither priest nor editor 
dared to say aught disparaging to its character ; so 


how recent is its existence. The former had its maga- 
zines, newspapers, orators, all joining in fulsome adu- 
lation of its ‘sublime merits,’ and helping to sustain 
the stupendous imposture ; so has the latter. The 
former had its ‘jacks " and * bats,’ who, when @ reve- 
lation of its guilt and folly was made, (though not 
members of the institution,) cried out against the 
faithful men who had exposed the plot, were obsti- 
nate in their unbelief, and manifested extractdinary 
bitterness of spirit ; so has the latter. 

What are the tendencies of Odd Fellowship -— 
Necessarily and inevitably such as resulted from 
Masonry. They are—to corrupt the fountains of jus- 
tice, to sway by its hidden but powerful instrumen- 
talities the popular vote of the country, to subvert 
the liberties of the people. _ In the palmy days of 
Masonry, the members who were most fond of fre- 
quenting the lodge rooms were not men of sobriety, of 
solid virtue, of self-respect, (for these, on discovering 
the fraud that had been practised upon them, went 
thither as seldom as possible,) but they were the am- 
bitious, the cunning, the selfish, and the profligate ; 
and this will be the case, more and more, with Odd 
Fellowship ; so that the Order will be under the con- 
trol of its worst, instead of its best members. . 

The very title, ‘ Odd Fellow,’ indicates the vulgar 
origin of the institution, It isa burlesque on ha- 
manity, and was coined in the mint of folly, If it 
were a nickname, fastened upon a band of truly be- 
nevolent men by the enemies of goodness, then they 
might be excused for adopting it as really significant 
of their excellence, though intended as a badge of 
infemy ; but it is mot so. It was voluntarily chosen, 
in preference to any other name, by those,who began 
the imposture ; and it must be confessed that. it is 
quite appropriate. ‘ 


: ap sa he 








one and the same ligament ; they move in harmony to- 
tain; they delight in each other's growth; their feo- 


nobody can deny,’ or, if he should, we shall not re-| 


have not dared to exhibit themselves publicly, as of 


newspaper has a single paragraph ever appeared, ad- | 


a friendly notice of » Masonic publication, in one of 


making public displays, decorating buildings, &c. 


does the latter, to a surprising degree, considering} 


Respecting South Carolina—benevolent, charitabl, 
loving South Carolina—the Secretary ‘ has the ple. 
ure to reiterate the highly favorable report which by 
been made in all his former annual returns, concen, 
| ing the distinguished position which our beloved (y, 
der’ occupies in that State. Georgia gives‘ the beg 
evidence which can be presented of the rapid pr. 
| gress of Odd Fellowship in that enlightened Stay’ 
The Patriarchal branch of the Order is * in a bigil 
successful condition.’ In Alabama, ‘it is evident thy 
| new life bas been infased into the administration ¢ 
In Mississippi, ‘ the condition of the 0. 
der was never more prosp*rous than it now is, in a 
| its departments.’ In Louisiana, * the most gratilyig 

evidence is afforded of a great improvement in (i 
Fellowship, and of the healthy and progressive co 
| dition of our Order.’ In Florida, ‘the two Loin 
| continue to do well.’ In Missouri, the Order i 
| ‘highly prosperous.’ As to Kentucky, no wherem 
| ‘more zeal and devotion manifested for the healt 
progress of our beloved Order, than in this enlighled 
































































































{ its affairs.’ 


State. Odd Fellowship prospers in all its dept 
ments.’ In Virgmia, it ‘is believed to be in a po 
| gressive condition.’ Ditto, as to Tennessee. h 

Texas, ‘ Lodge No. I has been suspended for ina & 
j * It is believed te 
| late political change in the affairs of Texas will sem 
, to benefit the cause of Odd Fellowship in that Sue 
| ‘The annexation of Texas, then, is to bless our meet 
two ways—by the spread of Odd Fellowship, wit 
extension and perpetuity of Slavery |! 

Of course, as no slaves or free colored persona 
allowed to join the Lodges, and as few of the m 
| ‘glaveholding whites at the South are able to ja, 
from theirimpoverished condition, it follows that i 
chief patrons of Odd Fellowship, in that section # 
the country, are the traffickers in slaves and soulsd 
| men, the plunderers of cradles, the robbers of th 

poor and defenceless, the nullifiers of the warng 
institution, and the most malignant and merciless d 
‘all tyrants! What acommentary on the Orders 
this! Now, as it is certain, that nothing hostile ® 
slavery is allowed to flourish in the South—s# 
equally certain, that ‘ Friendship, Love, Truth, Be 
nevolence and Charity,’ are incompatible with oF 
pression and cruelty—and as Odd Fellowship ##* 
flourishing condition in the slaveholding Stater-* Ie 
follows that the lofty pretensions of the Order, the 
*it inculcates duty first to God, second to ourseltt 
and third tv all men,’ that it is designed ‘to enlatft 
the circle of hwman brotherhood, and that itis + founk 
ed upon the Scriptures, and allied to Christianity, 
are equally hollow and impudent. If no other clas 
of citizens, excepting the abolitionists, can see io 
flourishing condition of Odd Fellowship at the Soot 
the sentence of its utter condemoation, +7 
readily discern the fact, and govern themmselees . 
cordingly. No sect, no party, no instilabe, a 
flourish, or is allowed to exist, in the Sovthern Sa 
that does not pay homage to the Slave Power. Heat 
if that Power looks approvingly on Odd Fellows 
it shows that it expects to find the Order « Of 
auxiliary, as it has Jong done in the Southerne™ 
and in the Whig and Democratic parties. Slav 
ers constituted a considerable portion of the wih 
sonie Fraternity ; and it was only South of 
and Dixon’s line, that the anti-masonic excit 
could not penetrate. To that reform, Slaver] A 
sented almost as formidable a barrier, # it bs 
to the anti-slavery enterprise. 

That the spiris which = wel the ‘ Inde pence 
Oider of Odd" Fellows’ is entirely subservet 
Slavery, is revealed in the fact, that colored pone 
are expressly excluded from the lodges, +4 ™% 
WHITE. persona are admitted as membert pe 
out this wioked proscription, there would be 8? pr 
for the Order in such ‘ enlightened’ State os 
Carolina and Georgia, to say nothing of PY 
very North. It would disturb the were oe 
slavehelder, and create an explosion at once,” 
to come in.contact with a brother ‘nigs* * 
lodge room, in any part of the country “oled 
of ‘Friendship Truth and Love —for the pac 
inating the cause of ‘ Benevolence and Ul 
this amalgamation must not be! hee 

During the last. fortnight, the ame 
have had an.excellent opportunity 10 #6 | i 
‘own eyes, all the rites and mysteries of ot 
ship, as performed in the various lodges se 
States ; and numerous and highly respec wt 
ences came together for that purport 
tion was under the superintendence of weird 
and Mr. L. H. Whitney, and b- conduct 
$ rfect j priety. Those gentlemen ii 
which they knew, and tcatied of tt 10 
had seen; and the remarks with which 
spersed the various performances were © inti 
by good’ sense, a love of whe right, ond ® 1” og 
hension of the evil tendencies of the erty 
much pleased with their deportment, and! 
that they were animated 
laudable motives They deserve 
couragement of the public, 


;. ordination to the Grand Lodge.’ 
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{ cannot refrain from addressing you 


your excellent journal, the 
der it to be, ms reformatory view 
pt and action, and snoral indepen- 

nd best paper the country. Of! 
= ~ + attachment for the paper have! 
e re ns on taken by the Liberator re- 
Lp haga Freedom of Discussion,’ and 
; ioaned touching the petitions of | 
sor Davis and Lincoln, have | 
estima- ! 


ll 

y StF 
ra to 

et, iB regare 

rm 

] const 


g of thoug 





ness ae 
it 
. £x-Gover® 
ee , ” 
i aise the Liberator tn my 
tod to a . 
ha visit is looked for with longing an- 
vg week! ' 


a+ peaded ‘ Refuge of Oppression,’ | 
a ‘hy po nstructive. It adds greatly, in 
we che interest of the paper, and serves 
ae religion and humanity. Thas 
iwe can readily judge for, 


the truth and the right im the | 


y » oennot be denied, notwithstand- 
position with which the Lib- 


ye ree that it is sought after by all 


vidity, and by them in a mea- 


yell remember the declaration 


of Duxbury, in one of our 


» Soragu¢e 
ppras 


» Boston, that he took quite a number of 


tical and 
nds and pro-slavery neighbors called 


iid generally first call for the 


sol religious, and he noticed 
bot 

bie frit 

they 
4 or Grst take it from the table, and read it, 
1. that they had some respect for 
tanding their « pposition to it b 
[t is on account of the indepen- 
of the 
s not eat its own words, 
breath 


sistency paper—uvs | 


the same If men 
ect, they must act consistently 
This the Liberator has done 

n the world, if we do not 

+ will it avail for me to preach tem- 
easionally drink a little, or sup 
ng to prea h against adultery, 


ta man for office, who I know, ac- 


fice, will, 


when occa- 
violate the law of chastity ? 
slavery, and then in practice sup- 
r office, or individuals to fil} 

f which require him to violate 

» preach, pray and tabor 

f war, and then vote for men to 
f the army and navy, and 

ay and destroy,’ whenever 
r thus to do Will such con- 
omand respect Thank heaven, the Libera- 
s consistent in this matter It dues not destroy 
- what it seeks to erect with the other 
sttachment to it by its friends and 
thes one feature of the paper, viz., 
o any other. It is indeeda 
. by Elihu Burritt, isa most 
But there is one feature about it 
[ allude 

war and pea and its course of action in 
vernments. O 


tquts position in re- 


how marvellous- 
t for me to labor and pray for the 
to speak of it as anti-christian 
nd then clothe governments with 
ll, slay and destroy,’ whenever 
k proper—to vote for a man to be com- 

the army aud navy, &c. &e. !— 

bend Burritt can talk eloquently of the inconsis- 
risy of those who profess to be aboli- 
s,and say they can, consistently, with their 
ents and feelings, support pro- 

nen and parties for office. Butevery reflect- 
i must admit, | think, that the inconsistency 
ring asis that of those who are labor- 
extinction of war—pronouncing it only 

that contin ially, anti-christian, &c.—and 
y governments with power to * declare 

w—grant letters of marque and reprisal '—to ‘ raise 
upport armies —to * provide and maintain a na- 

y de de. It is to me surprisingly strange, that 
g and reflecting mind as is that of 
Land some of his coadjutors in the Peace 


pase * not see the inconsistency of their 


~ rs Turn the subject which way you 

icannot avoid these conclusions. | would 
that the advocates of the American Peace 
d many of 


ie of G 


them are able, warm-hearted 


d and humanity,) could see their incon- 


ey io Luis matter, and act all times and in all 
arn MN ace Matic 


ce with the principles of eternal 


len would something durable be accom 


friend Garrison, to say a word in re- 

so dishonorably misrepresented your 
years since, in England. 
Mr. Colver, from what is. re- 
d by him at the late * Religious 


tention, held in Boston’ In speaking of 


ay ecentiy of 
i recently observed that no man knows bet- 
m' how trair . 
Sram ata gnat,and swallow a camel, 


Ray } Perhaps I may 


‘far from the truth 


help to prove your asser- 


« in reading his remarks made at the 

Svention. And yet | know not why 
. ut be, knowing something of the man, and his 
wat position in regard to Missions 
MS advanced | 


But the senti- 
inves y iim in Boston, and those he avow- 

~aver'y party Convention held in this town, 
The 
wee addressed by Mr. Colver at great 


* allernoon and evening 


M Uctober 


8l, are in diame trieal opposition. 
ation her: 


* He was very 
Dat a een oo % 7 
ind spoke with great freedom; and | 


*"¥, his remarks did some good, He | 
ten he 
en be considered the corruptions and hy- 


2 bappy ti 


ee lhat y 
— 
~ government, and of the political par- 
~“y a wonder that there were those who re- 
in part In supporting such a government, 
ae weal peat 8 
tee a nam. said he could sympathize | 
aD bn though he could not agree with them | 


Pike | yet he said there were grounds for their | 
~ tr - 
» Said he, if they are guilty in some | 


And as it regards the} 


Pang, 
™*; 0d cause | " | 
Baa, “ase trouble and disorder in the com- | 
Of 9 ’ at 
Ora oe Sut will not rest on them, but on the | 
, ties. of tha j 
»olthe day. [ care not said Mr. Col- | 
Heh * ~ a 
Wet, * man inay profess to be an abolition 
Der } - | 
. He be a professed minist r th { 
Ndes ister of the gospel, 
fchure ner 
be the ah, ch inember—how much he may pray | 
ado tion of slaver - 
ta 
Malavery, be 
Meh as Hen 
Welitonss 


y—if, with all his profession | 
vole at the polls for pro-slavery | 
ty Clay, James K. Polk, &c.— 
™ good for nothing; it is! all ‘hy- 
Tow, Ty: 
ent Simply to inquire, (and we will mea- 
iy ig ‘and clergy by Mr, Colver'sown yard- 
% Ris position of Mr. C 
wees he place 


el 


. be a correct one, 


—_ the church and clergy ? On anti- 
4 sal Pto-slaver i 


hefove th M ground? We know, previous 

Me ncladins 4. DEY Party was formed, the,peo- 
es r Bal “@ church and clergy, voted wholly 
fe eg the F Lor ; and since that time, but a very 
ny sate ch and clergy have acted with the 
the pr Henry Clapp, Jr. states that heat 

V : +: meeting of the American Board, at 
Nchetinn ot Previous to the last Presiden- 
‘- Te he there conversed with a large 
Moet ore, * clergy present, and they all told him, 


Pttoo, that th. 
sie a: ; 
Prag > 


Tra a 


they should vote for Henry 
ae 2 again | inquire, are the chureh 
hes "ing to the position taken by Mr. 

they on anti-slavery or pro-slavery 


Calne ome ee of my surprise, when I found 
ben, rat the late Religious A. 8. Convention in 


Adams, that the church and clergy are ' 
What, I sincerely ask, is the influence of snéh & 


man ? 


preached to them a true ‘revival’ sermon. He had, 
not a word to say to them respecting their pro-slavery. 
character, and their debarring all colored persons, and’ 
all white individuals classed with them, from their! 
pews; although, in a letter tome, heexpressed his 
surprise that a church should be guilty of such con* 
duct. I would to God we could have a true revival 
of Christianity. Then, indeed, would the cause of 
hamanity brighten—the poor slaves imight hope ‘for 
freedom—the nations of the earth would learh war no 
more—trath and righteousness would spread from 
heart to heart—this now fallen world would become 
the paradise of God. But are we to expect these 
glorious results from such revivals as those enjoyed 
in this country, and the one now in progress in the 
Baptist church here? Let the sequel of those which 
have taken place in preceding years answer the ques- 
tion. 
Yours for consistency and pure Christianity, 
‘ H. H. BRIGHAM. 





THE GALLOWS -- RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 
Mannattay, (late New-York,) 
March 9th, 1845. } 
Dean Garrisons : P 

I have been threatening, for some weeks, to write 
a letter to you, and I believe I'll do it now. 

Of course, you have seen in the papers full ac- 
counts of the meeting of the friends of the abolition 
of the Death Penalty, held at the Tabenacle, on 
Tuesday week. It was the largest and most enthu- 


The Baptist chureh here are now enjoying a*revi-| _ 
val.’ Mr. Colver came here the present week, and | di 


ie WRG 





wyae Sith drodat 


‘apd, by the law of Moses, any one who did not pro- 
tect a fugitive slave was subject to the penalty of 
death. But even those persons who dealt in such 
mild slavety aredenounced in the New Testament 
as among the worst of men. Two weeks since, he 
preached in the Baptist church. ‘In as mach as ye 
did it not to the least of these little ones, ye did it 
not unto me.’ He showed us that these colored 
brethren, without the light of the gospel, were these 
little ones, and he went into an examination of South 
ern laws, many of which he read; but refrained from 
exciting the passions by recitals of hardships, He 
however said—But admitting every slave was now 
owned by good and kind masters, here are laws that 
unman him, and the next master has power to be 
as atrocious as the worst account we have ever seen. 
His audience left with burning indignation against 
the system, determined to do what could be done for 
their brethren in bonds. 

Last evening, he lectured in the South Congrega- 
tional Church. 1 will try to give you some of his 
strong points :— 

{1 has been said that the slave is worse treated 
since the abolition movement commenced, But it 
was not so—the masters had treated them quite as 
well. In answer to the charge of incendiarisin, and 
exciting to insurrection, it was a fact, that since the 
movement, there had not been a single instance, to 
jany extent. They had quietly set down on hope, 





siastic meeting of the kind | ever attended in this | and bore their wrongs, knowing that the abolitionists 
city, and was probably the largest ever held here — | at the North were exerting themselves in their be- 
The people hete are beginning to manifest considera- half;and even the slayeholder sleeps more quietly 
ble interest in this question of breaking necks judi- than if we had not agitated. But, (says Mr. P.,) 
cially, and the reverence heretofore felt for that |! came here to-night to point out a way to free the 











defend; 
“nding the position taken by Rev: Mr. 


time-honored ‘ institution,’ the gallows, is becoming, 
‘ Small by degrees, and beautifully less.’ 

At all events, there is a manifest fluttering among 

the saintly defenders of this system of public: re- 

Some tiotices of Dr. Cheever and Prof. Lew- 


venge 
is’s * Defence of Capital Punishment,’ which have 


appeared in the Anti-Slavery Standard, the Tribune, | 
and the Evening Post, have called out the Professor 


im the Courer and Enquirer, where he froths and 
foams at a great rate, losing both his temper and his 
argument 

About two weeks since, | attended a lecture on 
the subject of war, delivered at the Orchard-street 
Chureh, by Rev. E. H. Chapin, of your city, and 
was struck with the boldness and truthfulness of his 
picture of the spirit and effeats of war. He also re- 
buked, in a becoming manner, that spirit which sets 
up a hue-and-cry of ‘ preaching politics,’ ‘union of 
Church and State,’ &c., whenever a preacher, more 
faithful to his mission than the rest, presumes to 
speak of the sins of rum selling, slavery, war, &c. 
l understood Mr, Chapin to say, in the first part of 
his discourse, that he had not come there to argue the 
question of the right of the United States to Oregon, 
or the propriety of dividing that Territory with Eng- 
land; but he had come to speak against the princi- 
ple of war. Well, sir, he went on, and held up the 
grim-visaged monster in all his hideous deformity ; 
bat, lest he should be misunderstood, he took the 
pains to say, that he was not a non-resistant—he was 
in favor of coming as near non-resistance as possible, 
bat he’'thought it was necessary to fight sometimes ! 
Now, it seems to me that, in coming to this conclu- 
sion, the Rev. gentleman completely upset the sa- 
vory dish he had prepared for anti-war palates. Is it 
not manifestly su? Either the principle of violence 
If violence is right, then it 


is right, or it is wrong. 
is only a question of expediency as to the provocation 
and the time when we shall go to war, and the) 
gentleman's eloquence against the principles of war | 
go for naught. If it is wrong to overcome, or attempt | 
to overcome, evil with evil—if the principle be wrung 
—then is the practice always wrong. But there is a 
very high tariff, in the shape of public opinion, levied 
on him who shall say in earnest, that it is the duty of 
man always to return good for evil; and yet, if I have 
read correctly, the man of Nazareth said something | 
to this purport, over eighteen hundred years ago. CAPT. SMALL--THE WALKER COMMITTEE. 
1 think the cause of anti-slavery is gaining ground | 
in our State, though not so rapidly as I could wish. 
The approaching State Convention will be likely to 
do something for our only nominally free blacks. As 


you are doubtless aware, under our present Consti- | 


tution, all persons of African descent, except such 


as may chance to be possessed of the very ‘demo- | 


cratic ' qualification of two hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of dirt, are denied a voice in choosing our 
I think the Convention will abolish this ob- 
viously unjust and absurd test, though itis by no 
means certain that they will dovso. If all the friends 
of universal suffrage can be induced to to vote to- 
gether, the measure will be triumphantly carried.— 


rulers. 


The ‘ Liberty party,’ of course, are in favor of it; 
the great mass of the Whig party are in favor of it, 
and there are many of the miscalled ‘ Democratic * 
party in favor it. Yes, sir, strange as it may seem, 
there are men in the Demoeratic party, who actually 
believe in that principle of equality of rights which 


| their party, as a party, so vociferously proclaim with 


their lips, and so universally deny by their acts.— 
Some of the Demuocratic leaders, editors, &c., have 
declared in favor of depriving the land-holding blacks 
of the right of suffrage—others, in favor of letting 
the matter rest where it is—while a large number 
are perfectly mum on the question—and others still 
have declared in favor of the reform. But the ques- 
tion will probably be settled by the action of, the 
Liberty party. If that party shall conclude to follow 
the lead of Alvan Stewart anda majority of their 
papers in this State, and, making the suffrage ques- 
tion the touch-stone, vote (in the counties where 


they hold the calance of power,) for the candidates of the subscription was asked for Capt. Walker. 


either of the old parties who may be suffrage men, 
then, undoubtedly, the measure will be carried. If, 
on the other hand, they should consider the tempo- 
ral well-being of Liberty party of more consequence 
than the enfranchisement of the down-trodden race, 
whom that party was ostensibly established to pro- 
tect and'defend, and shall follow the advice of Gerrit 
Smith and the Albany Patriet, or, in the language of 
the Rev. editor of the Emaneipator, conclude to 
‘stick to our independent organization in all places, 
and not forego it for the sake of a local advantage 
in regard to any of the incidentals \of slavery that 
may come in question in the strife of parties ;’ then 
there is danger that there may be an anti-suffrage 
majority in the Convention. Bat, as the venerable 
organ-grinder at Washington is wont to say—NVous 
verrons. ‘ 
Yours, always, c. 





A CLERICAL ABDIEL, 
Mipvietrown, (Conn.) March 9, 1846. 
Me. W. L. Garrison: 

Drank Sin—About a year since, my sister paid for 
your paper, and sent it to me; and though [ have 
mere papers than I can read, I enclose two dollars 
for the continuance of yours. I, differ from you in 
your views of moral suasion. 1 go for legal suasion ; 
I go for voting slavery down—not by a distinct party, 
but to throw my power into that party that will ame- 
liorate, step by step, if no better way can be made 
available. j 

1 can tell you of a fact that will make your heart 
leap for joy. The Rev. George Perkins, Congrega- 
tional minister at Meriden, has dared to preach abo- 
lition im the face and eyes of his bread and butter 
being threatened. He isa man of such iron mind, 


stern integrity and power, that the opposers in his|in the Liberator, in regard to the poor in England, 


congregation having wineed, flounced and 
have fin r 
Now he is letting his light shine abroad, He 


jond, the carrying up to the Supreme Court, of the 


slave. Pray—pray for him. If every Christian in 
this nation would pray for him, his chains would at 
once be broken. Let the 18,000 churches in this na- 
| tion bat express their unbroken disapprobation of | 
slavery, and it could not stand one hour. If the) 
| ministers of the gospel would take the lead, it would | 
| be done in less than one short month. 
There are 2,000,000 of church members in these | 
United States, and if they would pray for the libera-_ 
tion of their brethren, the chains would fall off at 
lonce. Letevery young man pray for the 400,000) 
| young men of his age. Let every mother pray, as | 
she sees the little prattlers about her, and reversing | 
| the circumstances, feel how it would be if her master | 
| could look into the room and value the children— | 
| the baby, $50; Jane, 4 years old, $200; Join, 10) 
| years old, a beautiful boy, $500; and so on, through | 
even to the father and herself. Can any mother go 
away from such a picture and not pray ? He urged the | 
+ getting up of petitions to abolish slavery in the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia. He showed the effect that aboli- | 
tionists have had, and how much C. M. Clay and Mr. | 
Snodgrass stood in need of our prayers and support. | 
| And one more point among many, for | give you bat | 
/a faint idea of his discourse. He said, there is ney 
country in the world where persecution and death | 
| would so certainly and summarily follow the preach- 
‘ing of the whole gospel as in the slave States—he | 
would not live an hour there. The Chinese and the | 
Mahometan do much to prevent the introduction of | 
| the Bible among the people, but in no country is it| 
| death to preach the whole gospel, but in Italy and in 
} the Southern States. Popery and Slavery prohibit | 
ithe reading of the Bible. And the Bible Society | 
‘agrees with them, and becomes auxiliary to slavery. 
| True, preachers may teach the slaves, but under the | 
direction of their masters, and take the text, ‘Ser-| 
vants, be obedient unto your masters.’ 
must not read—they must not receive Testaments 
from the Bible Society ; the gospel is a liberty book. 
If any abolition brother comes inte Connecticut, 
give him my address. I keep open house for aboli- 
tion and temperance lecturers. I would like to have | 
| you just notice that a prophet ha# arisen in Connec- 
| tieut, and send him a paper. 
Your friend and admirer for truth's sake, 
GEORGE WEBB. 








| Frizsp Garrison : 

| A mistake is going the rounds of the anti-slavery 
papers, that Capt. Small has been obliged to pay for 

| the release of Capt. Walker. Capt. 8. originally ad- 





| vanced, of the whole sum paid for the release of his 
friend, about one third ; the committee advancing the 
remainder. At present, however, I wish every one, 
| who has given money for the relief of Capt. W., to 
| know that the money advanced by Capt. Small has 
been wholly refunded by the Walker Committee. I feel 


} 
| that it is dae to the Committee to state thus much— | 


which has not been done, so far as I know, either by | 
| the Liberator or Standard. Whilst upon this subject, 
| I cannot forbear stating, that the Standard has been 
| particularly wanting in this respect. It has been cofl- 
| stantly accusing the Committee of squandering, and 
| yet thinks it is doing entire justice to the Committee 
| by simply publishing Capt. Walker's statement upon 
| the Report of said Committee. 
| With regard to the wisdom of choosing T. M. 
| Blount to be our counsel at Pensacola, 1 am not go- 
| ing to decide, now that all the results, which he was 
| chosen to influence, have been decided ; but I advise 
those who are so prompt at blaming the Walker 
| Committee, to look at their Report. For my own 
| part, IT must say, that, acting upon my usual princi-| 
| ples of judging, from oral evidence, of the character | 
) of individuals, [ should do again exactly as | did in 
| regard to Mr. Blount. lt is true, the events that have 
| transpired, have convinced me of the utter folly of 
| attempting to obtain any thing by courts of law, 
where slavery is concerned, and clashes with North- 
ern rights, but I was not so convinced at the time 
Noth- 
ing has done so much to preve to me the utter ab- 
surdity of this * Union’! no, not even the highhanded 
annexation of Texas. But, notwithstandinggthe re- 
sult of Mr, Blount’s embassy, it proves nothing in re- 
gard to our caution, or sincere attempts to choose the 
right counsel. 

One word more, and I have done. The sum of 
$750, paid to a lawyer for going (under a written 
agreement) three thousand miles away from home, 
to spend, if necessary, several months in the engage- 
ment, did not, and does not now, seem to me to be 
extravagant, when I consider the common’ fees ob- 
tained at the bar. Mr. Blount had been eminent in 
the Legislature of Florida.. Our persona) friends, 
acute and honest merchants, recommended him as 
‘able and honest,’ as ‘ having done business for them’ ; 
and the sum seemed to me a mere bagatelle, in com- 
parison with, first, the freedom of Walker, and, sec- 








various points of law proposed by us, and which are 
stated in the Walker Committee's Report. ‘The fact 


squandering. In truth, the sum was a small. one, 
when we consider that it has given all the evidence 
necessary to satisfy any one of the absurdity of at- 
tempting to obtain justice for the North by Southern 








Dean Sin—Having noticed several articles lately 


ttl 





&c., a8 1 do for the slaves, and have consectated 
life to the breaking of their burdens, as well as to the 
severing of the chains of the slave. But trath is the 





weapon I would use in exposing their 


would not, in my anxiety to doaway with oppression, 
make jight of slavery. No—far be it from the friends 
of the laborer at the North, to pass over the thousand 
fold worse system of bondage, that cries to God from 
three millions of God's image, who lie all mangled, 
crushed, and nearly dead upon our Southern plains. 
in all my efforts to expose the wrongs of the, labor- 
ing classes, | have based the extent of those wrongs 
upon their approximation to Southern slavery, bat 
never dreamed that, however great and aggravated 


those wrongs wete, they could equal the height of a 


suffering, and horrid deprivation, of which the -whole 
South presents a spectacle. Jf an angel should de- 
scend from his starry abode, and touch a part of 
our country, although his eye might behold 80,000 
factory operatives, cheated, gulled, and murdered by 
inches, and millions of other persons suffering under 
the complicated evils of intemperance, crime and 
poverty, still, for rank wickedness of purpose, fiend- 
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Satan ay _ | 


—s ie mailer 


me,’ and we are sure that ‘ 
Majesty of the cloven feot and curled tail could not 
be soi diffe 2 - it as to rh k this 
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_ Tax on the Colored Population.—A bill has been 
introduced into the Maryland Legislature, by Mr. 
Hover, of Frederick county, for levying a tax of two 

ollars per annum on all colored male inhabitants of 
the State over twenty-one years of age, and under 
fifty-five, and of one dollar on every female over | 


collectors of the State ipeen, sass Aeeeens, Shihe nee. af 
the Colonization n case of 


dca ne eee sold; if not a propert 
older, the body of the non-paying 

seized, and. hired out to the lowest bidder who will 
agree to pay the tax; and in case of not being 
to hire said deli 





ish hatred of man, and every other vile and abomin 

able act, he would see nothing in comparison to the 
treatment of the free people of color at the North ; 
and then, if pained at the sight, his bowels of com- 
passion yearning over the lost sons of wo, he should 
take another flight, and alight on the fertile lands of 
the Southern oppressor, and breathe the balmy at- 
mosphere of the most highly favored portion ot 
America’s soil, what a sight would meet his eyes! 
lu place of oppression, he would see absolute power, 
exercised with an unmitigated severity, over perfect- 
ly defenceless persons, who had, in no case, the least 
shadow of the law to protect them. He would see, 
that ‘on the side of the oppressor there was power,’ 
and would wonder that such conduct could be for a 
moment approved of, as it is, by nearly all of the 
churches and ministers of America. He would see, 
in the place of cheating and gulling, not even the 
poor. privilege of preferring severe ill paid labor to 
starvation, but: would behold the slave not even re- 
cognized as a man, but stricken out of the law books 
of the land as a citizen, and no longer considered in 
any other light than asa beast, a creeping thing. He 
may not say whether he will starve or not; he has 
no option on that or any other subject, but is as com- 
pletely at the disposal of his master as a horse or a 
lot of land. No, the slave may not say, I prefer to 
die, rather than to labor on such terms. Obey his 
master he must, let what will be required of him. 1 
know a Baptist church member, himself the son of a 
zealous minister, who shot a hired slave for not re- 
turning to his work as soon as he ought to have done, 
which he was unable to do, on account of the rising 
of a stream which he had to cross. He had been to 
see his wife, and for this offence, was instantly killed, 
and that by achurch member. Did a church mem- 
ber at the North, or in England, ever wantonly shoot 
a laborer for staying too long, in suchacase? 1 met 


a man one day, looking very sorrowful and unbappy, | 


and asked him what the matter was ? ‘ Why,’ said he, 
‘my wife has just been sent to Missouri, and I have 
been to hid her good by, never to see her again in 


Tue Stavers. The Yorktown, it seems, has ta- 
ken two Slavers—the Panther and the Pons. The 
Panther arrived below Charleston on Monday, in 
charge of Passed Midshipman Macomb, 75 days from } 
Cabenda—#e ported to have been taken ‘ on suspicion’ 
—no particulars. © © f 

The Pons, under Lt. Cogdell, arrived at Philadel-} 
phia on Friday, and anchored off the Navy Yard. No 
further particulars of her capture than we have al- 
ready published. A letter in the Journal of Com-! 
merce, from an officer of the Yorktown, written just | 
as they had taken possession of the Pons, says :— 


‘The Captain took us for an English man-of war, ; 
and hoisted the American colors, and no doubt had | 
a to correspond ; but suspecting that we might | 
| bean American, or probably confused by his fright, | 
{and our changing our flag to English, first showing | 
one color and then another, he threw all his papers) 
overboard. As soon as the slaves knew they were 
recaptured, they gave a shout that could have been 
heard a mile.’ 


The Philadelphia papers say that the Pons had been 
sold at Rio for a trader, and that her former Capt., | 
(Graham,) under Philadelphia owners, was, at last; 
advices, lying sick there, and intended to return home | 
by first opportunity. 





A Human Skeleton. The workmen engaged in tear- 
ing down the old house at the corner of Balfinch 
street and Bowdoin square, have discovered a com- 
plete full sized human skeleton between the floor and 





ceiling, in one of the rooms in the upper story. This t 
is the second instance in which a skeleton has been 
| found concealed in old buildings in this city during 
ja short time.—Bostun Traveller. 





Death from Saltpetre—Three horses belonging to 
Mr. Patrick Kneeland of Boston, were found dead in 
| their stable, one morning last week. He had given 
| them a dose of what he supposed to be glauber salts, | 
| but which was really saltpetre. Through the care- 
| lessness of the apothecary, the latter was sold to the 
| owner instead of the salts. 





New Hampshire.-—Among the State Representa 
| tives elected in New Hampshire are Gen. James 
Wilson, from Keene, Hon. John P. Hale, from Dover, 
jand Prof. Charles B. Hadduck, from Hanover, with 
| a large sprinkling of editors. 


eighteen and under forty-five, to be collected by ~ in 


. > . ’ ° ; 
this world.” This man’s master was a Presbyterian | ie headin cceen ‘weheeehiedin Wink Redan tt | 


Elder, and gave three hundred dollars annually to | Donelson, of Tennessee, has been nominated to the 
support the gospel. Dochurch members in England | Senate as Minister Plenipotentiary to Prussia, in the 


But they } 


} 
ever separate husband and wife among their victims? 

Again, a Methodist church member, a very zealons 
one too, tolé- me that if I ever spoke to one of his 


| place of Henry Wheaton, who is recalled, it is said, 
| at his own request. 


| ‘The captain, second mate and 9 menof the barque 


| Haydee, trom London for Kingston, Jamaica, were 


1 gem Neremnigen. an Inedloteunn thers, sre cet washed overboard and lost in a gale in Jat. 30, 24, lon 
and because { told him { should discharge my duty | 52. Five survivors were taken off the-wreck 48 hours 
to every body, he then beat me with a chair, and | afterwards by sch r Three Sist 


came near kifling me. Is this the practice of Eng- and were landed at Tarpaulin cove. 

land's oppressors, to kill those who teach the poorre-| phe barque Bencoolen with 30 lives, was lost off 
ligion? At another time, a man pursued me, on horse- the port of Liverpool, on the night of the 7th ult. 
back, with a loaded pistol, because I said in public 





, of Ellsworth, 


that slavery was wrong, and should be abolished. 


The individual so long known in Boston and near- 
| ly all over the Union, as the ‘Fakir of Ava,’ died at 


Is this the way the advocates of charterism in Eng-| Louisville, Ky. on the 3d inst., of dropsy in the chest. | 


that.we failed on the second point is no proof of our | | 








very as itis,’ in the most mitigated form it can be 


¥ 


land are treated? May they not go to the operatives | He left $2000 


and say what they please, without fear of molesta- | 


i 


tion ? While | resided at the South, ] was continual. | 
ly accused of trying to get the slaves to rise up and 
burn their masters’ houses, &c. &c. Every move- | 
ment I made was watched with an eagle's eye; 80 | 
much so, that in the town of Glasgow, Ky., [ was | 
obliged to leave the town in consequence of the peo- | 
ple being so highly excited, by my spending an hour 
in conversation upon religious topics with half a dozen 
slaves. Was this ever done in England, a man 
obliged to leave the place because he had talked 
and prayed with the factory laborers? I ask, in all 
candor, if any of these things were ever done at the 
North, or in England? J might fill a large space with 
incidents of this kind, but as your readers are as well | 
acquainted with the workings of slavery asT am, J 
will close, repeating that all this occurred where sla- 
very exists in its mildest, or rather least severe form. 
What it is farther South may be judged from this: 
‘ If these things are done in the green tree, what may 
not be done in the dry ?’ 
Yours for truth and righteousness, 
C. B. STEARNS. 





SPIRIT OF ODD FELLOWSHIP. 
Groton, March 11, 1846. 
Mr. Evitor: 

The following editorial, published in the ‘Odd 
Fellow’ of March 4th, provoked by my hastily writ- 
ten letter published in a recent No. of your paper, 
evinces a spirit, at war with every principle and fea- 
ture of the Odd Fellow’s motto, ‘Friexpsaip, Love 
and Trurn’; and will do more to uproot the institu- 
tion of which this paper is the organ, than any essay 
upon the dangerous tendencies of secret institutions 
that could be written with an anti-masonic pen, Truly, 
the obligation of the ‘Order’ are of a most fearful 
character, if he who violates them is regarded ‘ the 
greatest liar, the grossest hypocrite, and the most con- 
temptible sneak of the nineteenth century.’ A great- 
er liar than he who violates his obligations to his God, 
even—for he says, ‘the greatest liar’!!. What ean 
we think of an institution, that requires such obliga- 
tions to sustain it? Is it not a poor compliment to 
the f. O. of O. F.? Without adding more, I refer 
you and your readers to the article. 

E. CLIFFORD; 

‘This old anti-masonie mouser, it seems, has just 
roused up from the slumber of 


ce Nae first announces, ‘are 
Wilder aan ; 





down, what's the use of | ‘jtanother nip? Tell | Massachusetis.—At a State Liberty Convention 
toon eth thou tetemasonie ‘keeperof the | cig in Boston on the 25th ult, Samuel E. Sewall of 













in gold, but owned, it is stated, about 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of property, all of 
which will go to his wife in Cincinnati, whom he 
had abandoned and not lived with for 20 years, and 
his son, a Ev actor and equestrian who goes by the 
name of Williams. 


Roswell Longley, son of Joshua Longley, Esq., of 
Belchertown, Mass. committed suicide, at the Hospi- 
tal in Worcester, by hanging, on Saturday night last. 
His age was 33. 


Old Fireman.—Mr John Whiteland, a 
on Thursday last, in New-York city. He was the 
oldest fireman on the records of the Fire Department, 
having at the time of his decease, a certificate bearing 
date 1790. 


Sudden Death—Joseph Reed, Esq. for many years 
Recorder of the city of Philadelphia, after spending 
the evening pleasantly with some friends, retired in 
his usual health, and before nine o'clock Wednesday 
morning he breathed his last. 


Deplorable Accident.—Five children were burned 
to death a few days ago at Fredericksburgh, near 
Kingston, Canada. The family went toa wedding 
party, leaving their children at home, the oldest be- 
ing about thirteen years of age. On the return of 
the parents at alate hour, they found their home a 
heap Res burning ruins, and all their children burned 
to death. 


Joseph S. Cabot, was elected Mayor of Salem, on 
the 10th inst. receiving 1062 out of 1068 votes. 


David S. Rowe, formerly of Rockport, has been 
selected by Hon. Horace Mann, to take charge of the 
Normal School in Westfield. — 


The Baptist Board of Foreign Missions has elected 
the Emperor of China, an honorary member of the 
Board ! 


d 97, died 


General Houston and Thomas J. Rusk have been 
elected as the two representatives of the State of Tex- 
as, in the U. 8. Senate. They each received 50 out 
of 56 votes cust: 


The Post Master General has decided that news- 
papers with a stamp or memorandumon the envelope 
or on the paper, are subject to letter postage. 

A ‘has been formed in Boston, with a 
capital of $150,000, with which works are to be 
erected at Chelsea, for the purpose of smelting cop- 
per. : “iinis 

The Russian generals bave received orders not to 
interfere with the traffic of slaves between the Turks 


their chairs, while others were to their seats 
through very fear. The lasted full half a 
minute. ? 


Good Shot.—Mr. Lucius Curtis, of Stratford, « 
Monday, of lest week, killed, we ate told, Ay for 
broad bills, at one shot, with a double barr gun. 
— Bridgeport Farmer, Tuesday. 
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GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
‘No Union with Slaveholders.. 
of tbe plane held io Noe scone: ‘eommencing on 
Friday the 20th, and to continue the two sa in 


days. It is that this will o 
. The times are 


The present crisis demands that this should 
prese ye 


Wm. L 
bury, and ae Moody, will be nt. 
Sn behalf of the New-Bedford A. § 8. Society, 
SOLOMON PENETON, President. 
New-Bedford, March 11, 1346. 





FAST DAY. 
OLD COLONY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


At the last meeting of this Society, it was voted 
that the next quarterly meeting of the society should 
be holden on the day of the dnnual Fast, in April 
next. The Secretary, therefore, does not feel at lib- 
erty to call this meeting on the day recommended 
by the Gentral Agent of the Massachnsetts Anti- 
Slavery Society. His proposition, however, shall be 
attended to at this meeting. 

The next quarterly meeting, therefore, of the 
Plymouth County A. 8. Society will be held at the 
new Wesleyan meeting-house, in Duxbury, on Fast 
Day, April 2, 1846, commencing at 9 o'clock, A. M. 

We hope to see a large collection present. Chris- 
tians and citizens of the Old Colony, how can we 
better observe this day, than in meeting together on 
this occasion, and laboring to undo the heavy bur- 
dens, and let the oppressed go free? Indeed, this is 
the very fast which God has chosen. To the Con- 
vention, then, and act worthy of your name and 


station. 
H. H. BRIGHAM, Secretary. 
South Abington, March 14, 1846. 





CONVENTION IN NORFOLK COUNTY. 

The attention of the friends of Freedom in NOR- 
FOLK COUNTY is called to the notice of an ANTI- 
SLAVERY CONVENTION, to be held in that 
County, to commence on Wednesday, the 15th of 
April next. The place should be immediately se- 
lected, and the necessary arrangements made, so that 
full particulars may be given in the Liberator of next 
week. 

A large number of able and devoted laborers in the 
cause are in readiness to attend ; and it is hoped that 
immediate preparations will be wade for this gather- 
ing, and notice forwarded to the office of the Libera- 
tor. LORING MOODY, 

General Agent Mass. A. S. Society. 


> As the Plymouth County Society voted at its 
last quarterly meeting, to hold their next meeting on 
Fast Day, (April 2,) it will be necessary to change 
the time of holding the Norfolk meeting vo the 1dth 
April. 





LECTURES BY G. B. STEBBINS. 


G. B. Sressins, recently from the West, where 
he has been laboring with good success, will lectare 
on Slavery, in 


Middleboro’, : Tuesday, March 24 
Plympton, Friday, “ 27 
Halifax, Sunday, “ 23 
Kingston, Tuesday, “ 31 
Duxbury, Thursday, April 2 


The lectures in Duxbury willbe inconnection with 
the quarterly meeting of the Plymouth County A. 8. 
Society. 

The friends in these towns are requested to make 
the necessary arrangements, and give extended notices 


of these ara 
L. MOODY, Gen'l Ag't, Mass, A. 8. 8. 





AGENCY FUND. 
Subscriptions to the Agency fund, at the quarterly 
meeting of the Worcester couhty North Division A. 
8. Society. 


Loiza Jones, $0,50 George Miles, $4,00 
Abby Wyman, 1,00 8S. B. Crane, 3,00 
Mrs. Hagar, 50 Timothy F. Dow, 1,00 
Miss Wood, 1,00 Edward R.Carle, ~ 1,00 
T. P. Locke, 1,00 John Fessenden, 2,00 
Eliza Miles, 1,00 Elisha A, Mirick, 1,00 
S. Robinson, 50 John A. Mirick, 50 
8.F. Harrington, 1,00. Benson Bigelow, . 3,00 
Wa. Jackson, 50 H. W. Carter, 1,00 
Ira Hoar, 4,00 Joseph Brown, 2,00 
Alfred Wymaa, 8,00 Chandler Crocker, 2,00 
Stephen Bartrick 20 Juhn White, 5,00 

Ww. 8: Everett, 5,00 Error, 
Total $45,20 
William H. Humphrey, Milbary, $ 2,00 
Abijah Allen, “ 2,00 
Friends in Hingham, 15,00 

nl 
~ SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Slavery Office, it becomes expedient and necessary 
that all outstanding accounts, relating to the affairs 
of the Depository, should be immediately closed.— 


All letters in relation to the Office, and the u- 
niary concerns of the Liberator, must in futare be ad- 
dressed to ROBERT F. WALLCUT, who will im- 
mediately assume the duties of General eT for the 


" , HENRY W.W 
Boston, March 10th, 1846. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 7 
Mr. Jawes Honssay, Practical Pho ‘and 
Verbatiin Reporter, from England, pa. Tamaelt of 
ity of informi 1¢ inhabitants of Bor- 
his Parag to con: 





simple, tfa} 4 
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EFORWATORY. 
From the Christian World! , 4 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
EXPOSITION OF THE NINTH CHAPTER OF GEN- 
ESIs. 








There are two modes of dealing with a subject 
of reforin in institutions: one positive, la open 
the foundation principles of ae faith ; the 
other negative, answering objections omer 

The reso side makes a large part of the work 
of all reforms, The old thought, on which institu- 
tion stands, is in the way of the new popes 
ses all its declarations, and must be ans to 
the uttermost. No matter whether the objection 
has any thing in it to you, or me, it has to some- 
body. It is made; and the new truth must answer 
it, always can answer it, putting it. forever out of 
the way, and going then forward to establish itself. 

Especially on the subject of abolishing capital 
punishment, the negative side is full. Chureh and 
State are to be answered. Humarr law here claims 
the sanction of the divine will upon its reasons of | 
civil policy. The church interprets the Bible to| 
command capital punishinent, and the state seeks 
to found its statute on the Bible, so interpreted. 

The support which capital punishment is sup-| 
posed to have from the Bible, is popularly called | 
the scriptural argument; and this scriptural arg@- | 





ment rests mainly on the ninth chapter of Genesis | 
—the revelation therein of God's law to Noah. 

And it is to be taken, that the great body of all | 
persons who are inclined to orthodox views of reli- | 
gion, with the orthodox clergy at their head, sin- 
cerely believe capital punishment sanctioned by | 
the express revelation of the voice of God, in that | 
chapter of Genesis, The shadow of this belief,’ 
more or less dark, as it may be, rests upon almost 
the whole heart of Christendom. 

If we come to this chapter, prepared beforehand 
to find it authority for capital punishment, with | 
minds filled with prejudices, leaving no room for a | 
present judgment, we may find it such authority 
forever. But without such preparation and pre-| 
occupation of mind, we shall find it no such thing. 
As we ure in this respect, so is Our interpretation 
likely to be. Let us dismiss prejudice, if so it may 
be : let us clear our hearts of the dark shadow, that 
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Gen. i. 28: And God blessed them, and 
unto them, Be fruitful, and muitiply, and 
the earth, and subdue it: snd have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
ery living thing that moveth upon the earth. 
1 And God said, Behold, 1 have 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon 
all the earth, and every tree, in the which is the fruit | yates the whole subject iuto the 
of a tree yielding seed ; to-you it shall be for meat. - 

Nothing there of penalty for crime, and o al- 
; 80 here, in this 9th chapter. That was not the 
to be settled. Thers ne 
crease, and the assignment of food. Any suc 
thing as penalty for crime, there, and here; is whol- 


The period for the annunciation of the municipal 
law is not as yet. That shall come by and by, in the 
race, but is net now. 
| period of populating and subsisting. 
cipal law grows into the state of dec 
permanent enactinent afterward. 

From the beginning of Genesis, 
Mosaic code, from Cain down, no murder which is | ! 1 
| mentionedjin the Bible—and there are several—is | !§ 4 910g 

istinct- | are similar. 
























face of | fests the of his view at every step. 





primitive eastern scripture. ip readi' 
of the fall of the. first parents 
















































universal man, and 
individual man: I will demand account of 


6. He who shall shed the blood of 
versal man, shall see his blood shed by meaus of 
Adam : for in.his.im 
Gods made the existence of Adam, # 


hece,.is the blessing 


che manifestly declines toward the 

i-! meaning of life; and it will be found, invariably, 
| in all those instances, to have the participial or su 

| stantive form of the common Greek.word denoti 

life added to it, qua 


the serpent of our 
scence, Wi serpent 
Dr. Kraitsir translates thus: 
there is in the subject of the 4. But the body's blood with a soul like yourseat 
which fixes to what form of life 


you are left in no doubt, because the context nukes 
But in the fourth verse of 


ves into the seript 
Jew’s pride and nat 
construe Moses and the prop 
king-Christ; his hatred of 
nterpret, * Thou shalt love 
self, into ‘Thou shalt loy 
thine enemy.’ He called 
text of scripture—but the 
the text was in his heart. The 
vine Jesus thought the ‘kin 
spoke of continually, had at 
ces around the throne, 
they interpreted his sc 
r were in their hearts, 
bread they thought he 

for forgetting, when he said, « 
ware of the leaven of the Phar 


5. On account of the likeness (in) } 
(it)at the hand of all livin 
nd spiritually) to the very 

he blood-spiller's blood will be spilt bythe 
blood. like : for to his { image } God made the blood- 





lication directly. 
Greek translation of the Hebrew book: the ninth chapter, there is no such wordja 
of scripture has been the key to the knowledge of 
Hebrew of Christian scholars, 
who have studied Hebrew by : 
dictionary. But the Septuagint may be a diet 
not that explains, but that covers up Hebrew 
translation that hides, not reveals—a key that locks, | 
and not unlocks, a doorshut through which y 
never enter into the mystic inner 
hich | Hebrew, and not a door | 
and | to it—a second veil drawn over the holy of holies, 
in which Moses enshrined his spiritual thought to, 
e|the Jew. This is the main source of the Hel 


| stated to have been punished with death. D 
ly, the children of Jacob, Simeon and Levi, are re- 
lated to have committed most weacherous murder, 
and their father pronouneed the curse upon them 
And Moses is related to have murdered the 

were not punished with death. 
not interpret this law as de- 
manding a penalty for the shedding of human blood 
| in what we call murder. 


ing in the context to fixthe application 
to animal lite. Why then should it mean animal 
uagint, asa} life? The appropriate word in Greek for the human 
jonary , soul is that used in this verse. Why must it not 
—a| mean human soul, unless there be something spe- 
cially to show it otherwise ? Who can discover that 
something there? On the contrary, there is that in 
of the| the 5th verse, (more particularly noticed hereafter, 
when we come to speak of the 
which shows that the application of the word is to 
man himself; that man himself is the subject ; the 
| two verses 4th and 5th being in reality two clauses 
to | of one and the same sentence 


from the beginning, | 


The sense of the Sth and 6th verses, as rendered 
by both D’Olivet and Dr, Kraitsir, seems essentially 
Ree tenes the denunciation of a 
penalty to be inflie w, 

is the spirit. Tou 
is spiritual, and to toueh all mankind, individ- 
Whatever is to come of: 
the act of shedding man’s blood for food, is to 
He may use man, as his instrumenta’ 
orhe may not. But he is to avenge, in the univer- 


The time, the age dit 


Contemporaneous expo- 
sition is reliable authority in all courts which 
‘What meaning did the a 
enacted a law, put upon it?’ 
when that is known, the meaning is conclusive. 
If we sbould set down the utle of the divin 


avenge tt’ The 
h and 6th verses, ) vi 
and collectively, 


, connected together, 


we may have them open to the image of the shin-| te contained in the first 7 v of the 9th | scholarship that has since interpreted the Bible 


ing truth, , 

Let us first read the chapter as it stands in our 
Bible,—the first 7 verses,—which belong together, | 
and complete the whole of one subject matter: 


1. And God blessed Noah and his sons, and said 
unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth 

2. And the fear of you, and the dread of you, | 
shall be upon every beast of the earth, and upon 
every fow] of the air, upon all the fishes of the sea ; 
into your hand are they delivered 

_ Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat 
for you; even as the green herb have I[ given you, 
all things 

4. But flesh with the life thereof, which is the 


blood thereof, ye shall not eat 

5. And surely your blood of your lives will ! re- 
quire: at the hand of every beast will l require it, 
and at the hand of man: at the hand of every man's 
brother will I require the life of man 

6. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed; for inthe image of God wade he man 


| as cause and consequence, by 
lerful scholar, the beginning of the 5th, the 5th and 6th verses 
oi containing the result which is to follow upon the 
act prohibited in the 4th. 
as not the fact that the Mosaic law forbade the 
eating of blood, been the cause why this verse in the 
tern dialects; in| Jaw of Noah has been interpreted correspondingly ? 
such correspondence in the inter- 
e laws is wrong, because there is not | 
he very life correspondence in the spirit of the two systems of 
1 ' Jaw on this subject. The law of Noah here in this} sustain his own, violates his own life, the life and 
chapter, and the law of Moses on the same poivt,’ image of God. He violates the soul, the soul of 
are opposite in spirit and principle. For the law of | aj) mankind, bis own soul also. And on all man- 
Noah: makes no distinction in animal food, but gives kind, as well as on him, must the judgment fall. 
all, even reptiles and insects, to be eaten: whereas | ]f jt go on, there shall be a universal desecration. 
the Mosaic law makes sacred distinction between | Nothing but abstinence herein can save you from 
animals, forbidding altogether to touch certain | the bic H 
whole classes for food, and consolidating this dis-' found to have corrupted its way on the earth, and 
tinction into the foundation of the Jewish system. ' the whole carth is filled with violence. ‘To say that | 
The law of Moses cannot furnish the rule by which | ali this mystery of consequences is to be the inflic- 
to interpret an ambiguity in this verse in the laW tion of the penalty of death on the man-slayer, is to 
| pronounce a feeble sentence, as well as to misinter- 


the two participles at | gal consequences of the violation of the sanctity of | leaven of Herod,’ was in their carug| 
the human soul, the image of the divine. And the 
mode in which these consequences are to manifest 
themselves is indicated (not 

any mind, but more or less ¢ 
ward experience that the disasters of sin are not so 
much special us all but universal) after this manner. 
Ye are all alike of one blood, soul, kind. 
all kin to each, each wo all. Ye are all members of 
He who touches the life of his kind to 


chapter of Genesis, it would stand thus :—Con- | ™S- 
cerning Noah and his posterity: their blessing, 
increase, their food. 

Tn this scriptural statute, 
and its punizment would be as _unfitting, 
law of the United States, entitled, ‘ An Act concern- | ‘ 
ing the distribution of the Public Lands, you should | the a 
find a denunciation of the slave trade as piracy, and | its seminal 
the penalty of death for its punishment. 
one case, as in the other, the things do not belong 
together, never are naturally found together, by any | ® 
thought of divine or human order shall never be 
Nothing but the absolute certainty of 

language, leaving no room for interpretation, could 

make it possible to believe that the necessary fitness 
of things should be so transgressed, 
In the ‘Supplement to the Revised Statutes of| 

Massachusetts,’ stands an act entitled, ‘ An Act con- 
| cerning the Supreme Judicial Court and Court of 
The 4th section of the act is 
as follows: ‘There shall be no appeal from any 


their; But D’Olivet, a wide, deep, won 

studies Hebrew originally, in the universal laws 
the mention of murder | language which God has fixed in the organs of hu- | 
as if, in a | Man ultterance, with as inevitable a necessity, as’ 
the laws of matter and mathematics; in its roots ;! 
he analogies of its cognate Eas 
Egyptian ideas; in the 
In the | sect of the Essenes, the 
spiritual philosophy. He enters into t 
| of the language by standing at the sources from 
flowed ; at the root of the tree, in the soil 
from which it grew. 

The tree bore its flower and fruit in the age 0. 
In the herbarium of the Pentateuch, ite 
speciments are deposited. The translators of the 
Septuagint, even if they knew all of Hebrew which 
could be known in their time, and intended to reveal 
all, could only give us a copy of these dried speci- 
mens, dried, and faded, and mutilated through ages. 
The modern translations are copies of these copies, 
and copies from one another. 


The Bible is the word of God 
spiritual, as well as the intellec 






























rhaps obscurely 10, 
rly, as each has in- : 
know of the doctrine; not 
study the word. When human. society 
to do the work of love, through their 
deeper divinity shall manifest jtse 
ture. A father’s and mother’s sou} 
terpreter of God’s word. es 
lation of all bis works. They all declare bi 
imate and inanimate, The heavens sj 
his glory ; the blossoming earth shall ; 
beauty ; the forces of nature shall declare hy 
er; the relations of father and mother and 
the purified human beart, shall de 
love. In love is God revealed: y 
he revealed. Dost thou love? Then hey 
revelation of God the Father, and mayeg; 
his word, If not, not. The revelation my 
cord with the heart of the interpreter, 





sanctuary of the, But manifest! 
the Jewish pretation of 1 





us state, dehuman, in which all flesh is 












All life must have 


7. And you, be ye fruitful, and multiply; bring’ judgment of the Court of Common Pleas upon the 


forth abundantly in the earth, and multiply therein. 


The common interpretation supposes that God 
will here have every man-slayer put to death, and 
has so appointed it here—that in the Sth and 6th | 
verses lies the divine requirement of capital pun- 
ishment. In the diseuasion, at the Broadway Taber- | 
nacle, in New-York, I have heard it was called the | 
pivot of God's moral universe, resting its eternal basis 
here. 


The 4th verse in the 9th chapter of Genesis, in 
- | the Septuagint, may stand, then, with its progeni- 
the dead means the rest possessed to, tors, inthe Hebrew and Samaritan thus: 

D’Olivet goes back to the soil in which | 
With his mystic botany he | 
And | analyzes soil, air, all ministering elements; explores | 


For myself, I am ready to say, so very sf 


departed, even supposing the utmost desire to ren-| 
n . pposivg God to me ; 80 loving to all his children: » 








verdict of a jury; but all questions of law, except t 

such as may arise on pleas of abatement, may be | der faithfully. 

carried up to the Supreme Judicial Court by bill of | , 
| exceptions, or writ of error” And yet this statute | Start with, 
does not take away from any criminal, found guilty | 
by the verdict of a jury, the right of appeal. 
why not? Simply because the subject matter of the | nd : 
statute is found to be civil, and not criminal cases, | ®t least the principle of life of the tree; and then 
| gives us the resulting foliage, and flower, and fruit, 
i Langue Hebraique Restituee, * The Hebrew | 


The sixth verse may indicate the natural conse-, & ing t 
| quence in the fallen spirit; vengeance, retaliation,| cially tender to his sinful and prodigal sf 
like for like, to come upon the shedder of blood,— | (‘and when he was yet a great way 
or it may mean the inward law of the soul avenged | 58W him, and ran, and fell on his 
on itself, which he who knows not, knows not 
what sin means; or it may referto both, Under 
this law, tortured, Judas went and hanged himself: 


But flesh in the blood of the soul of man, eat ye not. 

Can there be a doubt, that the 4th verse of the 
9th chapter of Genesis is wholly mistranslated, in_ 
localities, and finds cognate products; understands 0Ur English version of the Bible? and that its | 
simple meaning is, man shall not eat human flesh ; 
that body which is truly the image of the soul itserf, the and Annanias and Sapphira dropped dead. Under 
| this law, sin calls upon the mountains to fall on it, 













the Hebrew tree grew. a ops 
yet| him ;’) that if the book, though called his by 
outward authority, demanded of me, 

me to kill his child, my brother, deliberately, 
gallows, for any crime; I must say, bey 


Yet the words of the section are wholly general, reach of a question in my spirit, the boo 


First—~it is to be noted. that if this be a divine| amd of themselves, do cover as well criminal as 


requirement of capital punishment, it is only for 


his main point then established, and it is estab- 


from God the Father. It may be the word 
ished,—on the reason of the thing, by principles of 


we will call, and worship for God, ine 





and the rocks to cover it, and crush it, and hide it. 


The subject matter of the statute re- | 1 ( 
Under this law, the murderer, escaped from the lo- 


Language Restored” Another Cuvier, in the pbi-| 


| losophy of language. Let us hear him. 


‘ ‘ ' " | Ze ; , . > ¢ 
man-s'aying. There is no sanction here for the| Strains their meaning to itself. You must look else 


death penalty to be inflicted for any other crime— | 
no warrant for it, except for man-slaying alone—not 
for treason, nor rape, nor robbery, nor any other 
crime usually punished with death—only for the 
single fact of slaying a man. 

And it requires equally that you infliet the death 
penalty upon the beast that sheds man’s blood, as 
well as man. And this the Mosaic law did. And 
in the old English law, a beast, or any other article 
of property, which was the cause of death to a hu- 
man being, was’ forfeit to the king, and devoted to 
pious uses, and known in law as deodand, that is 
Deo dandum, to be given to God. Whence in our 
old forms of indictments for murder, the value of 
the instrument of death is set forth, as thus: ‘ with 
a certain deadly weapon called a dirk, of the value 
of fifty cents.’ 

But does our modern civilized law require the 
blood of the beast to be shed? Yet the divine law, 
if it must stand for divine to us, demands the} 
sacrifice. We believe it not. We hang the man- 


interpretation which construe all our laws; and on 
the authority of the real sense of the Hebrew, Sa- 
maritan, and (shall we not say assuredly?) Greek 
texts,—the prohibition of the chapter is not of mur- 
der at all, has no reference to murder at all, as our. 
society understands that crime, the essence of 
which is premeditated malice, for gain, or ven- 
geance, or the like; nor has it reference to man-| 
And this he renders more freely, (‘ traduction cor-| slaughter in sudden anger; nor any other slau 
t ter of man, saving his butchery for food. Thi 
| established, Whatever of doubt may be as to what | 
was the penalty affixed to this act in the 5th and | 
| 6th verses, (and they are certainly not as yet clear,) | gh 
yet this one thing is clear, and beyond the reach of 
reasonable dispute, to any one who will calmly con- | 


His translation of the first three verses of the 

| 9th chapter of Genesis, though difiering from our’ 
The title of the Noachic statute, if set forth after | Bible, bas no particular bearing upon our present 

the manner of a law, would be as above stated— | inquiry. The 4th verse he renders thus, literally, 

Murder would find no place in it; it would be | (‘versions litterales’): 

wholly out of place in it. 


hearts, the God revealed to our unloving be 
cannot be the word of God the Father. hO 
endom alive, in Jesus, to the thought of the 
of man with the Fatuer God? Or is itn 
still, in the thonght of the subjectship of ma 
power of the Kine God? The last, sur 
governments represent our thought; pow, 
king, is in them all; the Father is not yetom 
our governments ; he is coming. 

But whatever we might feel of that sur # 
could find a perpetual revelation from God,» 
mankind, forever, to kill their offending in 
his children, in penalty for sad murder, that 
tion is not in the 9th chapte 

In a brief recapitulation of the whole nut, 
first seven verses of that chapter, embrocy 
whole of one continuous subject, contain thi, 
this is the whole :—A blessing to Noah and ii 
Their increase. The flesh of beast 
fish, reptiles, insects, given for food, like bey 
tables of the garden. A _ prohibition to eat fe 
A statement of' indefinite, conse 


cal statute of his country, but not from his own 
soul, comes back to confess himself to his brethren, 
and deliver himself into their hands, to do with 
him as they will. Jt is omnipresent as God, ‘If 
we ascend up into heaven, it is there; if we make 
our bed in the grave, bebold it is there also; if we 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the ut- 
f the sea, even there shall its hand 
h- | jead us, and its right hand shall hold 
it the power of conscience. 
justice in the soul of man, his image. 

But whatever be the consequence denounced in 
e Sthand 6th verses, God himself, in his moral 
| law, is to be its executor. Whatever agency man 
is to have in it, is necessary and natural—not com- 


8, and preoccupation of | inanded. Whatever he is 
: mind, in favor of the common! | 


tation—namely, that the penalty in these 5th 
6th verses, whatever it be, is penalty for cannibal- | 
ism, and not murder, or manslaughter in anger ; 
and all argument in favor of capital punishment by | 
human societies, for murder, or manslaughter, or 


where in the statutes to find provision for appeal in | 
criminal cases: here is not its fitting place. 


The shedding of blood | + But the bodily shape having by the soul itself, the 
spoken of, would be not at all in reference to the | likeness its own notshall you 
killing of man in anger, or revenge, or the like, but | 
solely in reference to the main subject of the reve- : 
lation in the statute, food—shgdding man’s blood It is the law of God’s 
‘ But as to the bodily substance, which possesses in | 
Suikingly appropriate to this view is a familiar | the soul itself the principle which makes its body like 
case in the laws of England, used by Blackstone, | itself, of it you shall not make food. 
to illustrate the rule of construction, that the subject | 
matter is to determine the meaning of the words of | 
a statute. The Pope of Rome claimed the right to | 
appoint the clergy in England to the rich livings in 
the church, and receive pay for them, and these | 
provisions. A law of Edward IIL for- | 
bids all ecclesiastical persons to purchase provis- | 
ions at Rome. But no interpretation woul@make this | 










That is to say—thou shalt not e@t the human 
body, which is the outward image and likeness of sider it, apart from sect bia 
the soul itself, man, the image of God. 1 

Dr. Kraitsir, formerly Professor in the University , 
of Virginia, with a genius kindred to D’Olivet’s, 
whose jectures and tencbings on the science of lan- | 
guage, as we have known them here in Boston, 
within the last year, are not to be matched in the 


to do and be in it, is as 
rpre- the instinctive and not the conscious agent of God’s 
| universal law in the soul. In man’s being, and not 








| by his doing any special act, the avenger works his 
Man is to be passive here, and not active— 
God’s instrument, and not his 
kind can say, 1 am command 





ent. Whoof man- 
here ; Jam mark- 






murderer, only ; we spare the beast-murderer, with-| ® prohibition against purchasing a, ee 
holding him from the divine demand, Does any| ®"Y other victual at Rome. ‘The word ‘ provisions 


one of those who stand for this sanction of the 
death penalty, sacrifice to Deity the horse that has | 
kicked, and “by kicking, killed a man? Yet, so 


| country, if even in the world, and which will mark | 


i ’ uark | any other crime, except cannibalism, built upon this 
an era with us in true knowledge of language, gives | 


chapter, falls, as the wall, when its foundations are 





horror to arise from it, inwardly and o 
And finally, a repetition of the instinctive 
and injunction, to multiply, and fill the eat, 

This, simply, is the whole of the matte } 
death penalty, for crime recognized by our 





ed out to do this or that? The curse lights on all, 
for mankind is one kind. The law is to execute it- 
self, universally, spiritually. 
whence it comes, whither it goes. It asks no aid 
of man or magistrate to execute it. The magistrate 


would have reference to the subject matter of the 
statute, which was wholly another thing. | 

The subject matter of this Noachic statute is| ‘/ 
The blood of man, spoken of in it, is the | %2- 


You shall not say 







The crime, forbidden in the 9th chapter of Gen- 


‘ But the body's blood with a soul like yours, eat} — *™ : : 
| @8is, is not recognized in the laws of any civilized 


to interpret the chapter, as to demand the buman | food. 


sacrifice, is also to demand that of the beast: ‘ And | 
surely the blood of your lives will 1 require; at the 
hand of every beast will I require it, and at the 
hand of man; for in the image of God made he 
man.’ Beast and man must equally die; and the 
jnsane man, as well as the sane; and the man 
who kills on sudden provocation, as well as on de- 
liberate malice. Is this the law of our society ? But | 
this is the law of this chapter of Genesis, if you | 
will interpret it for capital punishment. 

Now if you depart from its authority, by dispen- 
sing with it, in the case of the beast; of the insane 
man, who, in the view of our society, is irresponsible, | 
like the beast; of the mian-slayer in sudden passion ; | 
then you have used your own discretion to set aside | 
what you yet call a command of the Almighty, and | 







Itis not only not named in Christendom’s | 
law, but it is crime not nameable among Christ- 
jans—crimen non nominandum inter Christianos. ‘It 
stands with them as parricide, in Solon’s law to the 
Athenians: not spoken of at all, because it was not | 
to be thought, es the lawgiver said, that a man 
£5 could be so impious as to commit it. 
ent, the 9th Genesis stands in civilized law 


blood of man, shed for food. 
| balism; that is what it does. Whoso sheddeth man’s | 
by man shall his blood be shed. 
You shall eat all green things, all vegetables, and | 4p, 
1its, and all animal flesh; but there stop; lay not  ¢ 
| your hand on man to slay him for food: be he beast | unity 
| or man who does this, he must die, for man is made 
in God's image, and to eat him is desecration. 

This is the only natural and consistent interpre- 
tation which you can put upon the 9%h chapter of 
Genesis, as it now stands in the common text of | 
| the English Bible as we have it, translated for us 
by command of James I.: which is the Bible, ac- 
cording to the knowledge of its English translators, 
and the pleasure of King James. 


If one of the violences with which the earth was | 


must seek elsewhere in the Bible for its fo 
For, take the strongest view which the sm 
interpretation can give, 
chapter of Genesis, for t 
flicted by society’s law, and it is this—nom 
this—a debate, a discussion, a dow 
whether or not, in the 5th and 6th vers! 
t law bas the sanction of the divine, to 

killing of man, for cannibalisin, with oe 


It prohibits canni- | It is no command to do like for 
like, though it may be declaration that like for like 
will be done; as ‘all they that take the sword shall 
Let man stand still in awe 
| here of the great law of retributive justice in the 
soul, and wait and see the work of Deity. 
not ‘meddle nor make, in this work of Deity, Let 


> . » #8 love | him not thre i 4 
hopes all crime will one day stand, in the law of ail | san net, Sapees inne 


human societies; not named, because the propen- 
ity to commit crime shall have died out of the hu- 
man heart. Law shall then be positive, the injunc- 
tion of duties, thou shalt, thou ought thus or thus; 
and not negative, thou shalt not, under 3 
all human society, a law against crime both sup- 
poses the crime to bave been committed, and the 
propensity still in that society to commit it in fu- 


That is, ye shall not eat your brother man—ye co 
shall not be cannibals. 
And this verse our Bible ren ders, ‘ But flesh with 
¢ life thereof, which is the blood thereof, ye shall not 
Thus a palpable mistranslation breaks the 
of the subject matter of the chapter, and brin 
| into it, by the application of the two subsequ 
| verses te imurder, all that confusion, and incongru-! 
ous mixture of subjects, already spoken of; which 
led the writer of this, before he had asked Dr 
Kraitsir’s translation, and before he had heard of 
the existence of D’Olivet’s work, to presume a mis- ' 
He was already satisfied, in his own. 
mind, from the general train of reasoning in the 
earlier part of this article, that the shedding of the ' 
blood of man, referred to in the chapter, must be 



















perish by the sword. 


into the course 
dence, a volunteer, with axe and_ halter. 
man! withhold thyself, and pray. Priest unanoint- 
ed! it is thy hour of supplication, not sacrifice. 
How truly shall it be said herein, 






‘Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 


Let us now look at the Sept 
it gives for these verses 5th and 


DAGUERREOTYPE R0 


git, and see what 


you may not stop short. You may dispense with the | filled before the flood, had been cannibalism, and | 
whole, in your discretion, if you may dispense with | it had been so named jn the 8th chapter, is there a 
a part, in your discretion. Human discretion is| person who would doubt about the interpretation 
your law, not the word of seripture. But isthe | which has been given ? 
man to be found in our society, who contends for | tery of wickeduess, this so!emn al! flesh had corru 

the requirement of the whole of that seripture?| his way on the earth, and the whole earth was filled 
Yet no part.of it is more sacred than the rest; and) with violence, so that it must be drowned in the bap- 


if not the whole, then no part is sacred command 
to a man. 






for canvibalism ; and that led him to seek after the 
original authority. 

We next take the Samaritan version. 
gives the 4th verse, as found in that version, thus: 


4. But flesh in blood of soul eat not. 

5. For your blood of your sou/s, from the hand of 
all beasts [ will require it, and from the hand of 
man brother [ will require the soul of man. 

6. Whoso sheds the blood of man, for his blood 
there shall be shed, because in the image of God,] 





FIRST FLOOR over Haskell & H 
Silk and Shaw! store, in the new sto 
building just erected. 

O pains or expens 


Rooms the most . 
and to secure the most 


Let it stand, then, it is beyond reasonable di 
that the 9th chapter of Genesis is a statute aga 
ing human Jlesh, and not against murder or man- 
slaughter in anger, or any other crime, than just 
this one, not recorded in the statutes of any pres- 
And our gallows must seek 
‘ t ible whereon to rest its founda- 
tions. Here it has no place to stand. ‘This pivot 


But what was this mys- 








* But the bodily form by its own soul assimilated to 
universal man, you shall not eat.’ 


_ Which seems to stand freely thas: But the bod- 
ily form, which by the power of the soul within it- 


ent civilized people. 


any in the city, 
elsewhere in the 


skill in every thing apper 
The public are respec 


tismal waters of a flued.to cleanse it? 


be this very thing? What could, like this, fill up The particular things to be noted, im this version, 


ip distinction from our English text, are marked in 





If, then, you take the common interpretation, the| the measure. of all iniquity, and make an extermi- 
divine demand of the civil magistrate, the divine | nating flood-baptism needful ? 


command to the civil magistrate is just this—no 


self, has the image of universal man, you shall. not jadge for themselves, 
| comes from this Establish 
the HIGHEST PERFECTION 0 


Perfect satisfaction is guaranteed in 3 


of the moral universe, as it is said to have been 
called by a distinguished clergyman, in the discus- 


First, in 5th verse. ‘ For.’ 
sion of capital punishment in Broadway Taberna- 


the Greek are xa) 7&9 consequential, to be render- 


Here, again, in the Srmaritan version, the verse The words used ip 


This is the only consistent exposition of the chap- Ws plain prohibition of éxiihg the feeh of chun The 


more; and let civilized society see to it, no less— | ter, as it now stands, even supposing the translation 


death for him who kills a man, for no other crime ; and 
death of beast killing a man, as well as man; and 
death of insane, as well as sane ; and death for man- 


cle, falls from its seat. The moral universe never- 
' theless stands, still, forever im 
God's central heart of love, 
When the human soul becomes Cain-like 


ed by for; not introductive, or affirmative, or addi- 
tional, to be rendered ‘and surely,’ as our Bible 
gives them. Ye shall not eat flesh in the blood of 
if ye do, your blood of 


| in our James’s Bible to be correct. 
lation is incorrect. The 4th verse of it is wholly 
It can be shown, from a true trans- 


movably set upon 





In the third place, we are to take the Septuagint 
version. The fourth verse there, in the most fa- 
miliar Greek, is this, word for word: 


tr PICTURES TAK 


the soul ; (4th verse ;) 17 Apparatus, &c. furnis 


slaughter, as well as for murder. But in neither of| jation of the original Hebrew text of the 4th verse, 


these last three cases could any called civilized law 
exact such penalty: any called civilized sect of re- 
ligion be found to sdstain it. Society, the sects do 
disallow their own interpretation; and shall they | 
nevertheless hold our hearts ard minds bound by | 
their will? For it is their will, their discretion, which | 
they act upon, and not the expressed will of the} 
Almighty, as they would have it seem to be. 

But that 9th chapter of Genesis is wholly mis- 
interpreted in the usual mode. It has no reference 
to murder at all, as we understand that crime, but 
touclies a far more dreadful subject. Let me ask 
you to read those 7 verses again, and then follow 
on in this exposition. 

You find the subject matter of the chapter to be 
the multiplication of the race of Noah, and the food 
they should eat. 

To Adam and his race, the herb bearing seed, 
and the fruit of the tree yielding seed, alone, bad 
been given for food, 

Ard the account of the posterity of Adam, of 
Noah’s time, is that all flesh had corrupted the way 
of God upon the earth, and that the whole earth 
was filled with violence, 

Among these. violences is likely to have been 
cannibalism. It is clear that the antediluvians had 
fallen from the pure and bloodless diet of the 
Adamie. period to animal food; perhaps thence to 
horninal food, 

And now the flood has done its work, and Noah’s 
race is to start a neW peéopling of the earth. 

How shall they be nourished? This is to them 
a first point, next to life. 

The chapter begins with its blessing and proplie- 
oF of increase ; and then comes food of the flesh: of 

| beasts, birds, fish, reptiles, even as the green 
herb, or vegetables of the garden. The new race 
pera Saye their first ancestor Adam, on the 
guilt paradise, but on flesh a ob- 
—— the sag ae of fife. oo 
reu in natural order; thé 
hibition to touch humen flesh. Not now 
Soon garden, but the flesh of 
a eat—but 
beware—tet the bod ode anil of 

Whoso shall shed the man, for meat, be 

it man or beast, shall have his own blood shed. 












































the act of murder is committed, eit 
vate hand of the individual man, 
men, in execution of penal 
| dividual, on the gallows ; 
moral universe, 
well, by a gentle 


love, in its faith, know love to be immovable. 


your souls, from the 
quire it, and from the hand of man brother I 
soul of man, (5th verse,) in conse- 
en the pivot of God’s| qence—this is the nataral connexion. “The 
5th verses are two clauses of one and the same 
heart, be said to be shaken, did | 8eptence ; the one antecedent, the other conse- 
quent; they are, by the necessity 
gether, u8 two Tinks 
link effect to its link cause, and nothing but mechan- 
ical violence can separate them.* 
Second, in the Sth verse. The word is soul, not 


of all beasts I will re- 





* But flesh in blood of soul eat not.’ 

The usual meaning given to it is this: ‘ But flesh | 
in the blood of its life ye shall not_ eat.’ 

This is not the natural meaning. ‘The natural) 
meaning is that first given. 

The Greek word here used for soul, is yuy? 
(as we know it, not unfiuiliarly, by adeption inte 
the modern languages, payche,) that word in Greek, 
which is appropriated to the human soul, ethereal, 
he body, dictinetive from the brute ; and 
given, in animal nature, to thé butterfly, as the im- 
age in outward life of the ethereal, transmigrating 
human soul; of its metamorphosi 
red | t© the element of spiritual freedom, winged 

The Greek called the human soul psyche ; 
all the animal creation, he called the butter- 
fly alone by the same name; and because jt alone 
therein seemed to him the material image of his 
ptured it on his tomb, as the emblem 
ity. (What shall we say to the Death’s 
cross-bones of Christianity 
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| and from the Samaritan version, that the view above 

| set forth is the exact word of scripture. The Sep- 
tuagint version also, strongly and strikingly, though 
not conclusively, sustains it. 
on to seek, and set forth the trae meaning of the 
text, from these sources. 

Appealing from the English Bible, three sources 
where to seek authentic justice, as far as in this time 
it can be had, are the original Hebrew, the Samari- 
tan, and the Greek. 

1. There stands the revelation, whatever it is, 
embalmed in the oriaina! Hebrew. er 

This lan ceased to be ep ews, 
after their Captivicy at Babjlos chou 4 hund 
years before Christ. When they returned to Jeru- 

“salem, they spoke a new language, 
| mean, or Chaldaic, which they had learned in the 
| foreign land of their captivity. The Hebrew of 
their seriptures then became a dead language to O¥" 
them as to us: and we have the same record which 
they had then, a dead language even to them: and 
which needed interpretation aren hey pga a i 

phrases they in their spo- 
ken language, and these were read in their syna- 


or by societies of 
for crime upon the in- 


And we will now go resting upon eternal love, might | 
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HAVE taken a very qv! 
No. 30 London-street, a0 


£ the Prisoner's Frith 


‘ Earth feels the wound, and na 
Sighing through all her works 


Nothing then seems fixed, but God's love. 
blight of the fall is on us. ‘Then it adie Aaa vil 
not be brethren. There is no flesh in man’s heart. 
We have no rest but in prayer, and trust in the in- 

I ow and the c of | blood 
sin make nature, within, and without us, ask. The 
nearer ®e are to love and truth, then, then so much 
the more, for days, we go mournin 
in a world scarred by the fall. 


ture es pod ng 
) gives signs of wo.’ 
Inquire at the office 0 











Furniture and 


No. 43, or stains, N 
Between Hanover 4¥D 


Third, in 6th verse. It seems difficult to deter- 
them, whit the words 
is, what precise thought 
ing in them to fix the 


g, a8 souls living 
; But when from that 
book, believed by Christendom to be 
the only authentic word of God, one mistaken text 
is stricken, which requires societies. of men to com- 
mit an act of deliberate .mu 
brother, in punishment for mu 
is restored to its place, then lo 


Still, though for 
alty, to be inflicted by ci lized 


mine, if one will in 
marked in italics mea 7 





to suit all, and at low pr 
cash or on credit. 
before purchasing elsewhere. Ww. pra Broo 


N. B. The first price is the o3 prices 
small discotnt for cash. 

















translations and para rder upon a human 


rder, and the true text 





























2. The Samaritans hada translation of the Pen- 





i down to animal life. Just 
ish, we attribute the life of the 
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the clear intent o New-Hamrpsuine.—Le 
eritne ; yet it is matter of moment to us to know, if and 
we may, what the two 
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